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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answers on page 39, and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? 


1. When Laura found herself face to face with the young man of the 
accident, she had to say something, so she said (p. 11): 


(1) “Isn’t life—isn’t life wonderful!” (3) “Do you really think it’s a good 
(2) “Forgive my hat” idea?” 
(4) “I don’t understand” 


2. The poets with a precious snobbery sometimes write good verse. 
“Prayer Against Indifference,” well constructed, was written by (p.27-E): 
(1) Arnold Prokosch (3) Christopher Isherwood 
(2) James Agee (4) Joy Davidman 


3. Radio is a young industry which wants youth, and the best way to step 


into network broadcasting is from (p. 23-E): 
(1) the Junior League (3) the Young Radio League of 
(2) a “baby” station America 


(4) Junior Scholastic 


4. Sentiment, statistics, and the workings of the Johnson Act would all 
seem to point to close economic relations, in case of war, between the U. S. 
and (p. 13-S): 

(1) Germany, Japan, and Italy 


(2) whomever our sympathies range 
with 


(3) France, England, and Canada 
(4) Russia, Poland, and England 


5. Anyone who would like to take over President Roosevelt’s job must 
remember that he “advises” ten Executive Departments employing 
people . (p. 16-S): 

(1) 151,296 (3) 
(2) 996,000 


18,879 
(4) 130,000 


(5) 629,296 
(6) 225,000 


6. Jim Bridger got a lifelong reputation as a liar because he told the truth 
about (p. 21-E): 


(1) The Virginian 
(2) Yellowstone Park 


(3) General Custer’s last stand 
(4) Vigilante days and ways 


7. No matter how much you admire Ellsworth Vines’ American twist, 
girls, don’t try it, because (p. 36): 
(1) Vines has patented it 
(2) that’s the stroke which lost him 
his match with Budge 


(3) women’s bodies can’t stand the 
strain on back muscles and ver- 
tebrae 

(4) chops, drops and trick spins are 
better 


8. Under the Quota Law, the countries which like to export refugees are 
able to send us each year only (p. 18-S): 


(1) 40,000 (3) about 30,000 
(2). 13,297 (4) less than 150,000 
9. After 95 years of family differences of opinion, the three branches of 
PV ccuwwdad ia church have now combined to include 8,000,000 members 
(p. 10) 


(1) Anglican 
(2) Roman and Greek Orthodox 
Catholic 


(3) Presbyterian 
(4) Methodist 


10. When loud cries (off-mike) came from our breadwinners, the farm- 
ers, the Senate decided to (p. 9): 


(1) increase farm appropriations by (3) pass the buck to the House 


$300,000,000 (4) ask the President to enforce 
(2) give the problem back to Henry economy 
Wallace 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
assisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 
of general significance to high school 
boys and girls may be addressed to 
Dr. Lawton, care of Scholastic. Letters 
cannot be answered personally. 


Can I Be An Artist? 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

I am a senior in high school, and like 
many others, Iam wondering—“gradu- 
ation, then what?” My ambition is to 
be a good painter. I like painting, am 
willing to work for it, I have talent, 
but painting is an art! Do you think a 
girl who needs financial help should 
study one of the arts, or should she 
leave it for others who can do it only 
for the pleasure of it? I also want very 
much to get away from my family as I 
feel there is little chance of my being a 
success here. —Amy M. R. 


Dear Amy: 

Perhaps the best way of discussing 
this matter is to offer the lives of five 
grown-ups, each one of whom solved 
in his own way the problem of being 
an artist in the present-day world. 

Even in his ’teens, Daniel had but 
one purpose: that of becoming a fine 
artist. He was quite willing to give all 
his time, thought and energies to this 
goal. But it was not easy for him, hav- 
ing been poor, to face more insecurity, 
to be frequently cut off from human 
companionship, to enter upon a life- 
time of incessant hard work—all with- 
out much hope for recognition or for 
a real livelihood. 

Daniel left his parents early and the 
knowledge that he has not been able to 
help them is painful. But he has often 
had to seem harsh to people who were 
close to him. He has refused all com- 
mercial and full-time positions because 
he did not want to be turned from his 
one purpose. Support has come from 
odd jobs—not related to art—and an 
occasional fellowship, gift, or sale of a 
painting. Daniel has made many sac- 
rifices, but he has no real regret, be- 
cause he has had no choice: something 
within drives him on. He is happy 
whenever he detects a slight improve- 
ment in his work. With a deep trust in 
his own talent, Daniel believes that 
some day he will come into his own. 
Should he fail, no one will be able to 
say that he has not given all of himself 
to painting. 

In the life of Rhoda, art was impor- 
tant, but so were parties and boys. 
Moreover, she was reluctant to deny 
herself the little luxuries of life. When- 
ever she had to decide whether to spend 
the afternoon with a date or to paint 
by herself, she chose the date. Today 
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Rhoda paints when she can escape the 
cares of a large household. She now 
realizes that the human being and 
woman in her is stronger than the 
artist. She feels that it is better to be a 
major success as a wife, mother, friend, 
hostess, and only a minor success as a 
painter than for her to have been the 
reverse. 

Betty wanted to be earning a good 
salary as soon as she got out of high 
school. Her gifts as an_ illustrator 
quickly led to an excellent advertising 
position which gives her the excite- 
ment, the contacts with people and the 
financial independence she has always 
wanted. With a husband and child, 
Betty’s life is complete. She doesn’t 
consider herself much of an artist any 
more, though she greatly enjoys spend- 
ing an afternoon at an exhibit or read- 
ing about art and artists. 


Howard teaches art in a high school 
after having won an art school schol- 
arship. He would prefer to be a full- 
time artist but dislikes the intense 
grind and the financial uncertainty of 
such a career. He still paints in his free 
time and finds much satisfaction in 
helping develop the talent of others. 

It was AHan’s plan to make a great 
deal of money first and then, while still 
young, to retire and devote himself to 
pure art, And sure enough, at 30 he had 
made a small fortune and was ready 
to quit business and become an artist. 
Though he had painted very little, his 
interest was as keen as ever. But the 
depression came, he lost his money and 
has had to start all over again. Allen 
admits that even with money he could 
not have begun serving an apprentice- 
ship at 30. However, he feels he has 
had a good time, will make money 
again, and is happy if he can talk about 
art and associate with artists. 

No one of these five lives is better or 
worse than the others. Each has its own 
plus and minus sides. For every human 
being has many needs, But since we 
can’t have everything, when our dif- 
ferent needs come in conflict, we must 
decide what we want most, take that, 
and let the rest go. Since the artist has 
a greater struggle to make a living, it 
is much more difficult for a young per- 
son to decide on an artistic career than 
if he selected one of the more ordinary 
occupations. However, in the case of 
the true artist, there can be no choice. 
His drive is so strong that it breaks 
through all obstacles. Where the drive 
is weaker, the prospective artist is 
more easily kept from his goal. In the 
long run, whether we want to be artists 
or something else, each one of us gets 
what he has chosen. 

GEORGE LAWTON 





Everyone who comes to Mich- 
igan has a wonderful time. 
There's sport, fun and relax- 
ation to satisfy every desire 
for adventure and romance. 
Make plans for a Michigan 
vacation; you'll remember it 
with pleasure the rest of your 
life. 


Bass Season Opens June 25th 


BOOKLETS 


Write TODAY for new 
illustrated booklets 


describing this vaca- 


tion wonderland. 


GREATER MICHIGAN, INC. 

HOTEL OLDS e LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Dept. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please 


send me booklets on 
in Michigan. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE. 



































WHICH OF THESE IS GAY HEAD? 





Gay Head, the author of that supremely popular serial of high school life, 
Bay dates Girl, appearing every week in Scholastic, has long been a subject of deep, 
dark secrecy to our readers. Some smart girl ferreted out the notion that “Gay Head” 
is a pseudonym derived from a spectacular group of colored clay cliffs on the island 
of Martha’s Vineyard but still no one knows who he, she, or it is. Hundreds of student 
letters have poured into Scholastic offices begging for the identity of their favorite 
author and hazarding guesses ranging all the way from Mrs. Roosevelt and Dorothy 
Thompson to the Editor of Scholastic. We believe that such curiosity should be re- 
warded and therefore have decided to break the suspense. That is, we will at least 
narrow the choice. There are four photographic portraits at the top of this page. 
Gay Head is one of them. The question is, which? We offer no prizes for the correct 
answer but we would be interested to know how many readers can guess from internal 
evidence which of these four people is the famous Gay Head and maybe, if enough 
get it right, we will break down still further next year and reveal the actual answer. 
Anyway, we can promise you now that Gay Head will be back again in September with 


a new bag of tricks and plenty of interesting advice for dern 


The Editors wish to thank the au- 
thors of the many splendid letters re- 
ceived by the Forum this semester; 
and regret that there has not been space 
enough in these pages to print all of 
them. We look forward to hearing from 
you again next semester. 


Student Council 
Dear Editor: 

Perhaps the method our high school 
uses for Student Council will give the 
Deposit High School a few useful ideas. 

Our school, like any other high 
school, has a representative form of 
Student Council. Each advisory sends 
a member to represent its room. The 
Student Council meets once a week to 
discuss the important problems that 
concern the school. After the general 
meeting, the students separate into 
their committees. The Student Council 
has eight committees. They are the 
Law and Order, Drives and Campaigns, 
Assembly, Halls and Grounds, Library, 
Social, Finance, and Recognition com- 
mittees. Each committee has definite 
problems which it must work on. The 
object of these committees is to have 
each member take an active part in the 
Student Council, and to make our high 
school the best one in our city. 

Each spring the Student Council 
sponsors an all school talent program. 
This program is called “The Vodvil.” 
Its object is to raise money to finance 
the Student Council. Another money- 
making affair is the “Sunlite,” which is 
an all-schoo] dance. 

Betty Jane Oslund 
Edison High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


War 
Dear Editor: 

In reply to Leon Turner whose let- 
ter appeared in this section, I, too, am in 
favor of our country remaining aloof 
from any foreign disputes. In fact, I 


& This is the last issue of Scholastic this semester. We'll see you again in September. 


and Juliets. 





am nearly always up to my neck in 
some debate defending my views and 
myself against indignant collective- 
security-ites. It seems strange to me 
that so many history students who 
have studied the Great War and its 
causes still are hopeful enough to think 
that Uncle Sam should act as “World 
Policeman” and that we can do what 
the Europeans themselves have failed 
to do in all these hundreds of years, 
namely cure racial hatred and protect 
minorities. 


Henry Falk 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing this letter in response to 
the isolationist viewpoint expressed by 
Leon Turner in his letter to the Forum. 

He asked why we should fight the 
battles of the Central European coun- 
tries. We need not fight their battles. 
President Roosevelt’s “methods short 
of war but stronger than words” would 
obviate the necessity for war. The 
moral and diplomatic support provided 
by these methods would strengthen the 
forces in Europe that are resisting the 
fascist aggressors. Should we, as one 
of the few remaining democracies, 
stand idly by and watch democracy be 
destroyed in other countries? We our- 
selves are not immune to the dangers 
of fascism. Hitler and Mussolini have 
subsidized powerful propaganda agen- 
cies in North and South America, 
which are aiming at the destruction of 
our own democracy. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the isolationist is aiding 
the enemies of democracy. 

Our policy, therefore, should be to 
aid the democracies of Europe in pre- 
serving peace through collective se- 
curity. 

Alvin Levir 
Monroe High School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Honor Roll 
Dear Editor: 

There is a question which has been 
bothering me for sometime. Should a 
teacher keep a boy off of the honor roll 
who received honor grades in all other 
subjects except one; when in that one 
subject he tried very hard to make an 
honor grade and spent more time on it 
than any other subject? Do you think 
he should see the subject teacher about 
it? 

John D’Amia 
New Castle (Pa.) High School 


(As we have pointed out before, your 
teachers are your friends; are willing 
to listen to and understand questions 
like yours. If you have not talked to 
your teacher before this, go to her and 
explain the situation. If there is a rule 
in the school that a lower grade in one 
subject is enough to keep you off the 
honor roll, then the rule of course 
should stand, but have a talk.—Ed.) 


Indiana Was There 
Dear Editor: 

Since the 1939 Scholastic Awards are 
over, I wish to bring a few things to 
your attention. We Hoosiers pride our- 
selves in being fine sports in anything 
we enter, but we cannot stand delib- 
erate snubbing. That very thing has 
been done to us this year in the dis- 
tribution of the Awards. 

You have shown an outstanding ex- 
ample of sectionalism in making the 
Awards. Of the 170 Awards in the lit- 
erary division and all of the music 
awards, not even one Hoosier was 
given even an honorable mention... . 

We Hoosiers are not quitting because 
of this—we’ll be right in there next 
year. 

I think all of the Awards should be 
divided into sections so that this sec- 
tionalism would not exist. Another 
suggestion is that you go back to the 
old form of the Scholastic News Ex- 
amination every other year. And have 
ten winners instead of one every year. 


Richard W. Perkins 
Bedford, Indiana 


(We are glad you wrote, and we’re 
glad you are going to go on being good 
sports in sending in entries next year. 
As for “sectionalism,” the distribution 
of the Awards is a happenstance. As 
we have explained before, the judging 
of the major awards, the music, and 
the art entries is done without the 
judges having any knowledge or clue 
to the name, age or sex of the entrant 
or of the state he hails from. You may 
be justly proud of the two art scholar- 
ships that went to students from In- 
dianapolis this year; of the round two 
dozen other Indiana students who won 
either honorable mention or places in 
the exhibition; and of the six Indiana 
students who were awarded honorable 
mentions and state certificates for the 
best work in the state in each of the 
Quill and Scroll divisions. We’ve had 
lots of winners from Indiana in pre- 
vious years; we look forward to lots 
again. Best of luck.—Ed.) 
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The Sweetest Drug 


An Editorial 














HE boy in the 
police station 
was nineteen, 


thin and sallow com- 
plexioned, a drug addict 
—a habitual user of he- 
roin, which he bought in 
the back room of a pool 
hall. The drug, he said, 
banished the blues and 
made everything appear 
rosy. Under its magic spell, he had no worries, he 
made splendid plans, he felt like a hero. But when 
these effects wore off, he was nervous, anxious, pain- 
fully weak and afraid. 

The Federal Government wages a vigorous war 
against the illicit sale of narcotics, but there is one 
drug it cannot combat. It is the most widely used 
form of dope to which mankind is addicted, yet it 








_cannot be bought—it must be manufactured by the 


user. This sweetest drug is day-dreaming. 

Manufactured during sunny afternoons, idle study 
periods, and difficult classes, it is “peddled” directly 
to the mind by the imagination. It builds air-castles, 
wins imaginary victories, gives the dreamer the 
feeling of success. Day-dreaming masquerades as a 
harmless diversion of the mind, but it is not harm- 
less. If it is allowed to become a habit, it takes the 
place of real accomplishment. 

Here is the boy, for instance, whose themes and 
short stories drew praise from his English teacher. 
They were good themes—from a sophomore—and 
some of them were published in the school paper. 
Someone called him “H. G. Wells”; that started him. 
He would become a great novelist, famous, rich. He 
would travel, deliver lectures, write moving picture 
scenarios, sell the screen rights to his novels. He lay 
awake at night and dreamed of getting checks for 
$100,0C9! He pictured himself receiving literary 
prizes and honors. He rode behind a chauffeur in 
high-powered motor cars with special equipment so 
arranged that he could write his golden words while 
making flying trips to confer with his New York 
agents: 

“No, I can’t have the story finished by then... I’m 
not a laborer! I’m an artist! ... Yes, $10,000.... I’m 
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sailing for Singapore tomorrow; I’ll send you the 
manuscript from there.” Or, “Yes, yes! A lecture? ... 
I can’t talk dates in a hotel corridor; see my secre- 
tary.” 

The dream petered out when he graduated from 
high school without having written anything beyond 
his assignments. He incurred none of the weary 
hours of discipline demanded as the price of real suc- 
cess in writing. He finally found a job, but he hated 
it because it was stale beside the imaginary thrills 
of his day-dreams. He had ability and might have 
done something with it had he not become addicted 
to the Sweetest Drug. 

Most of us know some girl who dreams of becom- 
ing a second Garbo or Hepburn. The year-book 
named her as the prettiest in her class. But her 
classes bore her, and her friends fail to appreciate 
her. 

The day-dreamer runs away mentally from dis- 
tasteful facts, difficult circumstances, and problems 
of getting along with people. For instance, the bas- 
ketball coach has lectured Jones about fouling. In- 
stead of facing the fact that he has been racing all 
over the floor and trying to win the game all by him- 
self, Jones adopts an injured attitude and imagines 
himself an unappreciated star. In his imagination, 
he sees the team all but defeated. The crowd is wild, 
and above the noise, his name is called. “Jones! 
Jones! JONES!” The school demands that he save 
the situation. The coach pleads with him, and at last 
he throws himself into the game. The game is won 
—and he is a hero! 

It is pleasant to dream about spending a thousand 
dollars, taking your girl for a ride in a new car, being 
a famous surgeon, violinist, or radio star. But day- 
dreaming makes the mind flabby and the will irre- 
sponsible. 

Day-dreaming is really the misuse of two very val- 
uable ingredients of attainment, ambition and imag- 
ination. Ambition is the power, the driving force, 
back of attainment. Imagination directs that power 
toward attainment. 

Therefore, make your imagination stick to this 
rule. Never allow it to build air-castles unless you 
bind yourself in honor to take active steps toward 
their realization. 





TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG” 




















Hands Across 
the Sea 





For the first tirne in history, a British 
monarch is visiting the New World. 
Elaborate preparations have been made 
for the entertainment and protection of 


King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
during the 104 hours they will be in the 
United States the second week in June. 


King George has little power but he 
is the symbol that helps keep British 
Empire united, This symbol is highly im- 
portant during the present crisis, and 
the King’s visit to Canada is looked upon 
as a move to strengthen Empire unity. 

Cartoonist Herblock (top) contrasts 
Britain’s methods of building an Empire 
with those of Nazi Germany. In the past, 
British troops occupied some far-away 
land, and were followed by merchants 
and salesmen. Germany has reversed this 
process. Nazi trade pacts with nations 
are followed up by Nazi propagandists 
and party organizers who seek political 
domination of the country. 





King George came to the throne in 
1936 when his brother, King Edward 
VIII abdicated in order to marry the 
American-born Wallis Simpson. Car- 
ioonist Doyle in the N. Y. Post outlined 
the many problems the new Monarch 
then faced. Today, the Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo Axis menace to Britain’s far-flung 
Empire has increased the burdens the 
King must bear. 














During 1938 Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s ever-present umbrella became 
the symbol of his efforts to preserve 
peace by “appeasing” the Dictators. But 
even the sacrifice of Czecho-Slovakia at 
Munich has failed to “appease” Hitler. 
Cartoonist Attle of the Nashville Tennes- 
seean marks the end of “appeasement” 
and the formation of the British-French 
“Stop Hitler” bloc. 














MIND YOUR MANNERS 
SAMVEL, AND NO 
WISECRACKS ABoU 











Remembering how the U. S. finally was dragged into the 





















World War, many Americans are suspicious of the British 
visitors. Cartoonist Herblock (left) has nervous Europeans 
giving Uncle Sam the “badge of leadership” against aggres- 
sor nations. Cartoonist Thomas of the Detroit News (above) 
recalls that Britain has thus far failed to pay back money 
borrowed from Uncle Sam during the last war. 
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POF EVENTS 





SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW 


OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Italy Cool to War Over Danzig; 
Turkey Joins “Stop-Hitler” Bloc 





Europe still faces the question— 
war or peace this summer? And this 
question is complicated by two other 
queries — Will Italy support Ger- 
many in an attack on Danzig or the 
Polish Corridor? Will Russia join the 
British-French “Stop Hitler’”’ bloc? 

Despite the recent announcement 
of a Rome-Berlin military pact, Mus- 
solini has hinted that Italy is not 
prepared to fight for the union of 
Danzig with Germany. Nazi spokes- 
men were quick to denounce reports 
that Mussolini had said there were 
no problems in Europe great enough 
to “justify a war,” as “pure distor- 
tion.” Polish officials, however, wel- 
comed the Italian Dictator’s speech. 
It was denied from Danzig that Nazis 
there planned a demonstration. Re- 
ports were circulated that more than 
40,000 armed young Germans had 
slipped into Danzig last week as 
tourists. 

In his recent speech near the 
French frontier, at Turin, Mussolini 
indicated that the Rome-Berlin Axis 
intended to give France and Britain 
a “last” chance to settle outstanding 
problems. These problems include 
Germany’s demands on Poland and 
Italy’s demands for concession from 
France in the Mediterranean Sea 
area. (Schol., May 20, p. 7.) Attack- 
ing the “encirclement” drive of Brit- 
ain and France, Mussolini accused 
the democracies of waging ‘“‘a white 
war — economic war” against Italy 
by limiting trade and refusing loans 
to Italian industries. ‘““Wars are not 
won with gold alone,” he said. “Be- 
sides gold, determination is more im- 
portant. Still more important i is cour- 
age.’ 


Turkish Decision 

Although Nazi spokesmen insisted 
that Italy would follow Germany’s 
lead in the Danzig controversy, the 
recent announcement of the Anglo- 
Turkish pact has made Mussolini 
even more cautious. “Coupled with 
Poland’s stone wall stand on the Bal- 
tic, Turkey’s decision to hold the 
Black Sea, Dardanelles, Eastern 


Mediterranean flank is unquestion- 
ably the biggest blow yet suffered by 
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the Italo - German alliance,” wrote 
William Philip Simms, Scripps-How- 
ard Foreign Editor. Both Germany 
and Britain have worked hard to ob- 
tain the aid of Turkey. The Turks, 
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Brown in N. Y. Herald 9 Tribune 
A STRAIN ON THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


who were allies of Germany during 
the World War, have been friendly 
with Russia for several years, and 
are anxious to halt Italo-German ad- 
vances in the Near East. Turkey 
holds the key to the Near East and 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Without 
her cooperation neither British nor 
French aid could reach Rumania 
through the Dardanelles. Nor would 
British interests in Egypt and Pal- 
estine be so readily defended. 

“With Turkey in the Anglo-French 
coalition,’ Simms adds, “the East- 
ern Mediterranean, Suez and Egypt 
should be fairly safe. Not only that, 
but should the Italians in Libya turn 
their backs on Egypt and attack 
French Tunisia on the west, they 
might find themselves attacked in 
turn from behind by the British, 
Egyptians and Turks via Egypt. If, as 
reported, Italy has been lukewarm 
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toward participating in a general 
European war on the side of Ger- 
many, she should be still more so 
now that Turkey has complicated 
her task. .. . Small wonder that the 
Nazi Ambassador to Turkey—Franz 
von Papen—is now said to be in dis- 
grace with Hitler. He was sent to 
Turkey on special mission to win that 
country over to Germany at almost 
any cost.” 

Turkey’s decision may also bring 
Russia into the British-French 
camp. The Russian press em- 
phatically approved the 
agreement between Britain 
and Turkey, thus giving rise 
to reports that Russia and 
Britain soon would break their 
deadlock over terms of an 
anti - aggression pact. Russia 
claimed that she has been 
asked to aid Britain and 
France should they become 
involved in war through their 
guarantees to Poland and Ru- 
mania. Officials added that 
such a pact would be “one- 
sided” because Britain made 
no offer to aid Russia should 
war result from Russian aid 
to the states of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Russia also suspects the 
motives of British Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain. In Sep- 
tember, 1938, Chamberlain 
sacrificed Czecho - Slovakia— 
a Russian ally—at Munich in 
order to “appease” Hitler and 
preserve peace. They fear that 
the Prime Minister still hopes 
o “appease”’ Hitler in some manner 
and they don’t intend to be caught 
asleep this time. Many British con- 
servatives also fear Russia and dread 
the spread of communism westward 
in Europe, but polls show that a ma- 
jority of the British public wants 
Britain to sign an iron-clad alliance. 


The Pope’s Offer 


Pope Pius’ suggestion that states- 
men of Italy, Germany, Poland, Brit- 
ain and France confer with him at 
Vatican City in an effort to preserve 
peace was not received with much 
enthusiasm by European statesmen. 
Only Italy seemed to favor it. United 
Press reports from Paris said that 
the Pope’s failure to include Russia 
among the interested nations was an 
important factor in the coldness 
shown by France and Britain toward 
his proposals. 














British Offer New Proposal 
to Solve Palestine Riddle 


After four months of conferences 
and discussions, the British Govern- 
ment has announced a solution of the 
Palestine problem that satisfies nei- 
ther the Jews nor the Arabs. (Schol., 
April 1, p. 9.) 

To gain Jewish and Arab aid 
against the Turks in the World War, 
Britain made promises that have 
plagued her ever since. The Jews 
want Britain to carry out the World 
War Balfour Declaration promising 
them a “National Home” in Pales- 
tine. They denounce plans to restrict 
Jewish immigration and land hold- 
ing in the Holy Land, and contend 
that present proposals will place the 
Jewish minority at the “mercy” of 
Arab officials. The Arabs insist that 
Britain live up to her World War 
promise of independence. They want 
Jewish immigration and land sales 
drastically limited, they demand the 
complete abandonment of the idea 
that Palestine ever can become a 
Jewish “National Home,” and they 
insist on the appointment of Arab 
ministers in the Palestine govern- 
ment. Arab leaders also reject Brit- 
ain’s proposal that the creation of an 
independent Arab state proceed by 
easy stages over a period of years in 
order to give the Arabs and Jews a 
chance to solve their long-standing 
quarrels. 

British officials are, however, de- 
termined to restore order in Pales- 
tine “‘at all costs.”’ And they feel that 
their proposals have made a good 
impression on the 15,000,000 Arabs 
in Egypt, Trans-Jordan, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Iraq and Yemen. These five Arab 
states sprawl across vital British 
lines of communication and contain 
important supplies of oil. Therefore, 
Britain is anxious to placate the Pal- 
estine Arabs and win the sympathy 
of neighboring Arab states, whom 
Italo - German agents have tried to 
stir up. 

Although the Palestine Arabs are 
dissatisfied with Britain’s latest pro- 
posals, Arab leaders in Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia consider the proposals 
a great victory and believe that the 
Arabs in the Holy Land should ac- 
cept them. Jewish leaders in Pales- 
tine say the British plan for an inde- 
pendent Arab State “rewards Arab 
terrorists at the expense of the 
Jews.” 

Jewish leaders in the United States 
have frequently asked the American 
Government to request a modifica- 
tion of British plans. Since anti-Sem- 
itism is increasing in many European 
nations, Jewish leaders are doubly 
anxious over Palestine. 

















Glanco in Hamilton Spectator 


AT LONG LAST! 


Puerto Rico Will Become 
Key to Atlantic Defenses 


President Roosevelt is rushing 
plans to make the Island of Puerto 
Rico a major link in the United 
States’ Atlantic Ocean naval de- 
fenses. He has announced that he 
will appoint Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, to 
be Governor of Puerto Rico, succeed- 
ing Governor Blanton Winship. 


Since Admiral Leahy has directed 
the program of building the Navy up 
to top strength and efficiency, his ap- 
pointment to the Puerto Rican post 
was praised by naval officers. The 
Navy has been authorized to spend 
$9,000,000 building an air and sub- 
marine base in San Juan harbor, 
while shore improvements will be 
undertaken soon by the Army. The 
Navy Department said Puerto Rico 
might become the Pearl Harbor of 
the Atlantic. Pearl Harbor, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, is the key outpost 
of the Pacific defense. 


The appointment of Admiral 
Leahy places Puerto Rico under the 
control of the Navy, instead of the 
War Department, where it has been 
for years. After the Island was taken 
from Spain in 1898 it was governed 
by army officers for three years. 
From 1901 until 1934 all island Gov- 
ernors were civilians. Then General 
Winship was appointed to the post. 
Two attempts have been made to 
assassinate Governor Winship by 
members of the Nacionalista inde- 
pendent party. The Governor has 
been criticized for failure to grant 
full democratic rights to the Island- 
ers, and to aid the landless farmers 
who live in dire poverty. American 
liberals have protested the appoint- 
ment of a naval officer to handle seri- 
ous economic and social problems. 





China Stands Firm Despite 
Destructive Bombing Raids 


Despite destructive Japanese air 
raids which killed and wounded 
thousands of Chinese civilians, Gen. 
eral Chiang Kai-shek’s Government 
announces that it will remain at 
Chungking and not move further 
west. While Japanese airplanes con- 
tinued raiding all centers where Chi- 
nese troops and materials were lo- 
cated, China’s leaders ordered civil- 
ian population to scatter for safety. 

Chinese military spokesmen said 
the “hit and run” tactics of their 
guerrilla fighters were costing the 
Japanese 20,000 men a month. The 
Japanese denied these losses and 
claimed further victories. The 22- 
month “undeclared war” has cost 
China 2,000,000 in killed and wound- 
ed, while Japan has lost 675,000 men. 
The Chinese, with a population of 
400,000,000 and plenty of room in 
which to maneuver, are confident 
that they can wear the Japanese out. 

Meanwhile, Western business in- 
terests in the Far East felt growing 
Japanese pressure. Japan increased 
her influence over the International 
Settlement and French Concession in 
Shanghai. Her officers had warned 
the British - American - Chinese ad- 
ministrators of the International Set- 
tlement that Japanese troops would 
take over that territory unless they 
quelled Chinese terrorist bands op- 
erating from the Settlement. Ac- 
cordingly, the Settlement and the 
Concession made a formal threat to 
expel members of anti-Japanese po- 
litical groups. Recent British and 
American protests over Japanese 
bombing raids have been met with 
the announcement that Japan could 
not be responsible for property 
losses. Japan also announced that 
outside relief agencies would not be 
permitted to aid Chinese refugees. 
International Red Cross shipments 
of rice have been halted by Japanese 
warships. 

Japan’s decision to join the Rome- 
Berlin military alliance has been de- 
layed. Hot-headed militarists want 
to join Germany and Italy if they 
fight the British-French bloc, but 
other Japanese officials are inclined 
to go slow. They are said to fear the 
possible Far Eastern intervention of 
the United States. However, if Brit- 
ain and Russia finally conclude a 
military alliance against the Rome- 
Berlin Axis, Japan may decide that 
her Far Eastern interests can be pro- 
tected only by joining Italy and Ger- 
many. Such an alliance would men- 
ace Russia from both the east and 
west and tend to limit the aid she 
could give Poland or Rumania. 
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Farm Relief Demands Stampede 
Congress Into New Expenditures 





Demands for economy were 
drowned out last week as the Senate 
rushed through a bill to aid the na- 
tion’s farmers. Senators added nearly 
$400 million to the Farm Bill above 
the sum voted by the House. Pre- 
viously the “economy bloc” in Con- 
gress had clipped $100,000,000 off of 
work-relief funds, but the farm 
spending stampede will unbalance 
next year’s budget by about $400 
million in addition to the expected 
deficit of over three billion dollars. 

President Roosevelt assailed the 
increased Farm Bill and threatened 
to ask Congress for new taxes to help 
balance the budget. Congressmen 
replied that the President had no 
right to complain about increased 
spending because his Administra- 
tion had set an all-time record in this 
respect. Senators from farm states 
added that crop prices were too low 
and the additional money in the 
Farm Bill was needed to aid wheat, 
cotton, corn, rice, and tobacco grow- 
ers. Republican Senator Capper 
argued during the Senate debate that 
since funds were being spent for 
every other purpose he was not in 
favor of “making these reductions 
exclusively at the expense of farm- 
ers.”” New Dealers replied that re- 
ductions already have been made at 
the expense of people on relief. They 
said that ‘“‘economizers” should at 
least be consistent and cut farm 
spending as well. 

Discussing the economy-spending 
issue, Scripps-Howard Columnist 
Raymond Clapper wrote: ‘Some 
weeks ago Senator Pat Harrison an- 
nounced that a drive must be made 
to cut all appropriations. Senators 
i particularly anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats . . . wail in holy horror 
about New Deal extravagance. They 
go to Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ings and bask in thunderous ap- 
plause with their pleas for economy. 
But put them right up against a 
spending bill and you hear not a 
peep out of them—not even a call 
for a record vote (roll call) so the 
spenders and economizers can be 
separated.” 

N. Y. Times Columnist Arthur 
Krock added his criticism of the 
spending stampede: “Under the 
leadership of Senator McNary, the 
Republicans—including two Presi- 
dential candidates who have often 
denounced spending, Taft and Van- 
denberg—let the scheme go through 
without opposition. The farm pres- 
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sure group was too strong for them.” 

The final Senate vote on the bill 
was 61 to 14. Only three Democrats 
joined 11 Republicans against the 
measure. The Farm Bill provides 
$1,218,666,572 for agriculture, and is 
the largest appropriation in the his- 
tory of the country. The House 
“economy bloc” may fight these in- 
creases, but only slight reductions in 
the total are expected. 





up with Lewis. Although Lewis had 
assailed President Roosevelt’s slow- 
ness in acting to end the deadlock, 
some mine operators took an oppo- 
site attitude. They said the Steelman 
suggestion that individual contracts 
be signed came from the President, 
and added, “we might lick Lewis, but 
we can’t lick Lewis plus Roosevelt.” 

The new contracts provide a union 
shop binding mine operators to em- 
ploy only U:M.W. members. Lewis 
had insisted on the union shop to 
keep the rival A.F.L. Progressive 
Miners from invading the soft coal 
industry. During the deadlock Lewis 
reminded operators that he had sug- 
gested that the mines be kept open 
while a new contract was be- 
ing drawn up. Since the oper- 
ators had rejected this offer, 
Lewis contended that blame 
for the serious coal shortage 
could not be placed on the 
miners. 

Because President Roose- 
velt reportedly supported 
Lewis’ union shop demand 
against the A.F.L., Federation 
officials may refuse to attend 
further conferences toward a 
settlement of the CIO-A.F.L. 
split. President Green of the 
Federation also is pushing his 
demand for drastic curbs on 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, which he accuses of 
being pro-CIO. 


Anti-War Profits Bills 
Before Congress 


Congress now is studying 
several bills which seek to 
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THE FARMER IN THE DELL 


Partial Coal Peace Reached; 
U.M.W. Wins “Union Shop” 


Prodded by President Roosevelt, 
mine union officials and operators 
ended the soft coal shutdown last 
week. (Schol., May 20, p. 9.) A break 
came in the long deadlock between 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
and the operators’ association after 
the President called coal men to the 
White House and warned them that 
a coal famine would not be tolerated. 
Then John R. Steelman, federal con- 
ciliator, urged miners and operators 
to sign individual contracts replac- 
ing the one that expired April 1. 

The Steelman suggestion was acted 
upon in regions outside the Eastern 
coal fields and 126,000 miners went 
back to work immediately. This 
break in the operators’ united front 
against the U.M.W., forced most of 
the Eastern (Appalachian) opera- 
tors, employing 340,000 men, to sign 
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“keep America out of War” 
by taking the profits out of any 
future conflict. (See Behind 
the Headlines, page 13-S.) 

The Lee Bill would compel every- 
one to purchase Government bonds 
during a war in proportion to the 
wealth they possess. It aims to in- 
crease popular opposition to war by 
placing a heavy burden on all wealth. 
Senator Lee contends that since men 
can be drafted to fight, wealth also 
should be “drafted” by a “forced 
loan.” Critics say the measure would 
be too hard to administer and would 
tend to disrupt business at a time 
when efficiency is imperative. 

The Bone and Connally Tax Bills 
are similar to the Lee Bill in that they 
seek to arouse opposition to war by 
placing heavy burdens on wealth. To 
finance a war without floating huge 
loans, and to prevent high profits, 
these “anti-war” bills would levy 
heavy income taxes on individuals. 
Critics say these bills would upset 
business and prove to be “worse than 
war itself.” 








Economist John Flynn favors the 
Bone and Connally Bills over the Lee 
proposal. He contends that huge 
loans like those contemplated in the 
Lee Bill would increase the volume 
of money in the nation and cause 
prices to rise as they did during the 
World War. The Bone and Connally 
Bills, he says, would raise money by 
direct taxation and place war costs 
on a “pay as you go basis.” They 
would hold profits down and keep 
prices steady. Furthermore, he adds, 
the passage of such a bill would 
“notify the country now that the 
next war will not be a picnic, will not 
be a boom with profits and high 
wages for everybody.” 





» z 
Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
And so Mohammed Went to the Mountain 


Methodists Unite; Become 
Largest Protestant Church 


Important ceremonies took place 
last week in Kansas City around a 
cracked, marble-top table. It is the 
only known relic from the Green 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
of New York City where in 1844 the 
Southern Bishop Andrews was sus- 
pended from office because he was a 
slave owner. At this table where the 
rift in the Methodist Church occurred 
it now has been healed. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
have decided to forget the differences 
over church government and slav- 
ery that led to division in the years 
before the War Between the States 
(1861-65.) 

The 15 days assembly of Metho- 
dist delegates at Kansas City ended 
with the announcement: “The 
Methodists are one people.” The 
Methodist Church with 8,000,000 
members now becomes the largest 








Protestant denomination in the 


10 


United States. One of the delegates 
present was Alf M. Landon, former 
Kansas Governer, 1936 Republican 
Presidential candidate, and grand- 
son of a Methodist minister. Paising 
the end of division in the Church, 
Landon said it was important during 
the present world-wide tension for 
Methodists to give the United States 
an example of mutual good-will and 
understanding. 


Methodist women gained more 
rights during the unity conference. 
There was a compromise between 
the full rights granted by the Metho- 
dist Protestants and none which has 
been the policy of the former South- 
ern Church. Hereafter women will 
be allowed to preach, but will not be 
admitted to membership in the an- 
nual conference which would give 
them full professional standing in 
the Church. 


American Oil Firms Seek to 
End Mexican Controversy 


For over a year, U. S.-Mexican re- 
lations have been upset by the 
troubles of American oil companies 
in Mexico. There are prospects, how- 
ever, that this long-standing con- 
troversy may be settled soon. 

Trouble began in March, 1938, 
when British and American oil com- 
panies rejected a Mexican Govern- 
ment order to raise their workers’ 
wages. President Cardenas then 
seized the companies’ oil lands. He 
met British and American protests 
with an offer to pay for these prop- 
erties over a period of years. But 
when Mexico tried to sell oil in Brit- 
ain and America she met a firm boy- 
cott and was forced to barter oil 
for German and Italian products. 
(Schol., Feb. 11, p. 9.) 

American oil companies demanded 
action from the Government. Mem- 
bers of Congress spoke bitterly of 
German and Italian trade gains in 
Mexico at the expense of American 
citizens. President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, how- 
ever, sympathized with President 
Cardenas’ efforts to aid his nation’s 
landless farmers and under-paid 
workers. They hesitated to use 
“strong-arm” methods in forcing a 
settlement because it would upset 
America’s “good neighbor” policy in 
Latin America. Accordingly, they 
did not put up a serious struggle for 
the return of the properties, and in- 
sisted that Amercan companies talk 
directly with Mexico. 


Major oil companies finally se- 
lected Donald R. Richberg, former 
New Deal official, to negotiate a set- 
tlement with President Cardenas. 
Present plans. discussed by Richberg 











and Cardenas call for the return of 
the properties to the oil concerns for 
a period of 50 years. They would 
operate and develop the properties 
and at the end of the 50-year con- 
tract the lands would be turned over 
to Mexico. The companies would be 
paid, not for the lands, but for the 
work and money they had expended 
on -them. It is not known whether 
Cardenas will accept this plan. Con- 
servative political foes will denounce 
him if he does not make a settlement 
with the oil companies, while radi- 
cal leaders may attack him as a 
traitor if he agrees to the compro- 
mise settlement. 


President Remains Neutral 
Toward Tax Revision Drive 


President Roosevelt will not fight 
Congress’ moves to revise taxes that 
hamper business recovery. But he 
has warned law makers that any 
changes must provide for substitute 
taxes to raise the same amount of 
money. The violently anti-New Deal 
resolutions of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce (Schol., May 20, p. 9) 
have served to cool the President’s 





Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
THE WAY IT WORKS 


desire to lead any tax revision pro- 
gram. He apparently feels that busi- 
nessmen will demand a junking of 
most New Deal reforms as the price 
of putting money to work and ex- 
panding industry. According to 
Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, many Congressmen and 
officials, who have worked honestly 
to aid business, feel that those reso- 
lutions were a sad mistake. 

As the cartoon on this page sug- 
gests, the investment of idle funds is 
needed to expand industry and em- 
ploy millions of jobless men. 
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ND after all the weather was 
A ideal. They could not have 
had a more perfect day for a 
garden-party if they had ordered it. 
Windless, warm, the sky without a 
cloud. Only the blue was veiled with 
a haze of light gold, as it is some- 
times in early summer. The gardener 
had been up since dawn, mowing the 
lawns and sweeping them, until the 
grass and the dark flat rosettes where 
the daisy plants had been seemed to 
shine. As for the roses, you could not 
help feeling they understood that 
roses are the only flowers that im- 
press people at garden-parties; the 
only flowers that everybody is cer- 
tain of knowing. Hundreds, yes, lit- 
erally hundreds, had come out in a 
single night; the green bushes bowed 
down as though they had been visited 
by archangels. 

Breakfast was not yet over before 
the men came to put up the marquee. 

“Where do you want the marquee 
put, mother?” 

“My dear child, it’s no use asking 
me. I’m determined to leave every- 
thing to you children this year. For- 
get I am your mother. Treat me as an 
honored guest.” 

But Meg could not possibly go and 
supervise the men. She had washed 
her hair before breakfast, and she sat 
drinking her coffee in a green turban, 
with a dark wet curl stamped on each 
cheek. Jose, the butterfly, always 
came down in a silk petticoat and a 
kimono jacket. 

“You’ll have to go, Laura; you’re 
the artistic one.” 

Away Laura flew, still holding her 
piece of bread-and-butter. It’s so de- 
licious to have an excuse for eating 
out of doors, and besides, she loved 
having to arrange things; she always 
felt she could do it so much better 
than anybody else. 

Four men in their shirt-sleeves 
stood grouped together on the garden 
path. They carried staves covered 
with rolls of canvas, and they had 
big tool-bags on their backs. They 
looked impressive. Laura wished 
now that she had not got the bread- 
and-butter, but there was nowhere 
to put it, and she couldn’t possibly 
throw it away. She blushed and tried 
to look severe and even a little bit 
short-sighted as she came up to 
them. 

“Good morning,” she said, copying 
her mother’s voice. But that sounded 
so fearfully affected that she was 
ashamed, and stammered like a little 
girl, “Oh—er—have you come—is it 
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The Garden-Party 


By Katherine Mansfield 


about the marquee?” 

“That’s right, miss,” 
said the tallest of the 
men, a lanky, freckled 
fellow, and he shifted 
his tool - bag, knocked 
back his straw hat and 
smiled down at her. 
“That’s about it.” 

His smile was so easy, 
so friendly that Laura 
recovered. What nice 
eyes he had, small, but 
such a dark blue! And 
now she looked at the 
others, they were smil- 
ing too. “Cheer up, we 
won't bite,” their smile 
seemed to say. How very 
nice workmen were! 
And what a beautiful 
morning! She mustn’t 
mention the morning; she must be 
businesslike. The marquee. 

“Well, what about the lily-lawn? 
Would that do?” 

And she pointed to the lily-lawn 
with the hand that didn’t hold the 
bread-and-butter. They turned, they 
stared in the direction. A little fat 
chap thrust out his under-lip, and 
the tall fellow frowned. 

“T don’t fancy it,’ said he. “Not 
conspicuous enough. You see, with a 
thing like a marquee,” and he turned 
to Laura in his easy way, “you want 
to put it somewhere where it’ll give 
you a bang slap in the eye, if you fol- 
low me.” 

Laura’s upbringing made her won- 
der for a moment whether it was 
quite respectful of a workman to talk 
to her of bangs slap in the eye. But 
she did quite follow him. 

“A corner of the tennis-court,” she 
suggested. “But the band’s going to 
be in one corner.” 

“H’m, going to have a band, are 
you?” said another of the workmen. 
He was pale. He had a haggard look 
as his dark eyes scanned the tennis- 
court. What was he thinking? 

“Only a very small band,” said 
Laura gently. Perhaps he wouldn’t 
mind so much if the band was quite 
small. But the tall fellow inter- 
rupted. 

“Look here, miss, that’s the place. 
Against those trees. Over there. 
That’ll do fine.” 

Against the karakas. Then the 
karaka-trees would be hidden. And 
they were so lovely, with their broad, 
gleaming leaves, and their clusters of 
yellow fruit. They were like trees 
you imagined growing on a desert 
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Mrs. Sheridam came over to her, carrying the hat. “My 
child, the hat is yours. It’s much too young for me.” 


island, proud, solitary, lifting their 
leaves and fruits to the sun in a kind 
of silent splendor. Must they be hid- 
den by a marquee? 

They must. Already the men had 
shouldered their staves and were 
making for the place. Only the tall 
fellow was left. He bent down, 
pinched a sprig of lavender, put his 
thumb and forefinger to his nose 
and snuffed up the smell. When 
Laura saw that gesture she forgot all 
about the karakas in her wonder at 
him caring for things like that—car- 
ins for the smell of lavender. How 
many men that she knew would have 
done such a thing? Oh, how extraor- 
dinarily nice workmen were, she 
thought. Why couldn’t she have 
workmen for friends rather than the 
silly boys she danced with and who 
came to Sunday night supper? She 
would get on much better with men 
like these. 

It’s all the fault, she decided, as the 
tall fellow drew something on the 
back of an envelope, something that 
was to be looped up or left to hang, 
of these absurd class distinctions. 
Well, for her part, she didn’t feel 
them. Not a bit, not an atom. ... And 
now there came the chock-chock of 
wooden hammers. Some one whis- 
tled, some one sang out, “Are you 
right there, matey?” “Matey!” The 
friendliness of it, the—the—Just to 
prove how happy she was, just to 
show the tall fellow how at home she 
felt, and how she despised stupid 
conventions, Laura took a big bite of 
her bread-and-butter as she stared 
at the little drawing. She felt just 
like a work-girl. 

“Laura, Laura, where are you? 
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Telephone, Laura!” a voice cried 
from the house. 

“Coming!” Away she skimmed, 
over the lawn, up the path, up the 
steps, across the veranda, and into 
the porch. In the hall her father and 
Laurie were brushing their hats 
ready to go to the office. 

“IT say, Laura,” said Laurie very 
fast, “you might just give a squiz at 
my coat before this afternoon. See if 
it wants pressing.” 

“T will,” said she. Suddenly she 
couldn’t stop herself. She ran at 
Laurie and gave him a small, quick 
squeeze. “Oh, I do love parties, don’t 
you?” gasped Laura. 

“Ra-ther,” said Laurie’s warm, 
boyish voice, and he squeezed his sis- 
ter too, and gave her a gentle push. 

The front door bell pealed, and 
there sounded the rustle of Sadie’s 
print skirt on the stairs. A man’s 
voice murmured; Sadie answered, 
careless, “I’m sure I don’t know. 
Wait, I'll ask Mrs. Sheridan.” 

“What is it, Sadie?’”’ Laura came 
into the hall. 

“Tt’s the florist, Miss Laura.” 

It was, indeed. There, just inside 
the door, stood a wide, shallow tray 
full of pots of pink lilies. No other 
kind. Nothing but lilies—canna lilies, 
big pink flowers, wide open, radiant, 
almost frighteningly alive on bright 
crimson stems. 

“OQ-oh, Sadie!” said Laura, and the 
sound was like a little moan. She 
crouched down as if to warm herself 
at that blaze of lilies; she felt they 
were in her fingers, on her lips, grow- 
ing in her breast. 

“It’s some mistake,” she said faint- 
ly. “Nobody ever ordered so many. 
Sadie, go and find mother.” 

But at that moment Mrs. Sheridan 
joined them. 

“It’s quite right,” she said calmly. 
“Yes, I ordered them. Aren’t they 
lovely?” She pressed Laura’s arm. “I 
was passing the shop yesterday, and 
I saw them in the window. And I 
suddenly thought for once in my life 
T ch-"! have enough canna lilies. The 
garden-party will be a good excuse.” 

“But I thought you said you didn’t 
mean to interfere,” said Laura. Sadie 
had sone The florist’s man was still 
outside at his van. She put her. arm 
round her mother’s neck and gently, 
very gently, she bit her mother’s 
ear. 

“My darling child, you wouldn’t 
like a logical mother, would you? 
Don’t do that. Here’s the man.” 

He carried more lilies still, an- 
other whole tray. 

“Bank them up, just inside the 
door, on both sides of the porch, 
please,” said Mrs. Sheridan. “Don’t 
you agree, Laura?” 

“Oh, I do mother.” 





KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


Katherine Mansfield spent the first 
thirteen years of her life in Wellington, 
New Zealand, where she was born in 1888, 
the daughter of Sir Harold Beauchamp. 
Years later when she was living in Lon- 
don she remembered that childhood 
under the New Zealand sun, and wrote 
what many consider her best stories about 
those happy days. In “The Garden 
Party” which she finished on her birth- 
day in 1921, she tried to convey the idea 
of “the diversity of life and how we try 
to fit in everything, Death included.” 

Katherine Mansfield was a careful 
writer, critical of her own work, appar- 
ently never completely satisfied with 
what she produced. After her premature 
death in Paris in 1923, her Journal, her 
Diary, bits and fragments of unfinished 
stories, were gathered and edited by her 
husband, J. Middleton Murry. Together 
with the three books published during 
her life time, (In a German Pension, 
Bliss, and The Garden Party, the collec- 
tion from which this story is taken) they 
form a body of work that mark her as a 
young woman with an exceptional gift, 
and as one of the best short story writers 
of her and our time. We have received so 
many requests for “The Garden Party” 
that we are happy to reprint it. 








In the drawing-room Meg, Jose 
and good little Hans had at last suc- 
ceeded in moving the piano. 

“Now, if we put this chesterfield 
against the wall and move every- 
thing out of the room except the 
chairs, don’t you think?” 

“Quite.” 

“Hans, move these tables into the 
smoking-room, and bring a sweeper 
to take these marks off the carpet 
and — one moment, Hans—” Jose 
loved giving orders to the servants, 
and they loved obeying her. She al- 
ways made them feel they were tak- 
ing part in some drama. *#‘Tell mother 
and Miss Laura to come here at 
once.” 


“Very good, Miss Jose.” 

She turned to Meg. “I want to hear 
what the piano sounds like, just in 
case I’m asked to sing this afternoon. 
Let’s try over ‘This Life Is Weary.’ ” 

Pom! Ta-ta-ta- Tee-ta! The piano 
burst out so passionately that Jose’s 
face changed. She clasped her hands. 
She looked mournfully and enigmat- 
ically at her mother and Laura as 
they came in. 


This Life is Wee-ary, 

A Tear—a Sigh. 

A Love that Chan-ges, 
This Life is Wee-ary, 

A Tear—a Sigh. 

A Love that Chan-ges, 

And then . . . Good-bye! 


But at the word “Good-bye,” and 
although the piano sounded more 
desperate than ever, her face broke 
into a brilliant, dreadfully unsympa- 
thetic smile. 

“Let’s go into the garden, out by 
the back way,” suggested Laura. “I 
want to see how the men are getting 
on with the marquee. They’re such 
awfully nice men.” 

But the back door was blocked by 
cook, Sadie, Godber’s man and Hans. 

Something had happened. 

“Tuk-tuk-tuk,” clucked cook like 
an agitated hen. Sadie had her hand 
clapped to her cheek as though she 
had toothache. Hans’s face was 
screwed up in the effort to under- 
stand. Only Godber’s man seemed to 
be enjoying himself; it was his story. 

“What’s the matter? What’s hap- 
pened?” 

“There’s been a horrible accident,” 
said cook. “A man killed.” 

“A man killed! Where? How? 
When?” 

But Godber’s man wasn’t going to 
have his story snatched from under 
his very nose. 

“Know those little cottages just 
below here, miss?” Know them? Of 
course, she knew them. “Well, there’s 
a young chap living there, name of 
Scott, a carter. His horse shied at a 
traction - engine, corner of Hawke 
Street this morning, and he was 
thrown out on the back of his head. 
Killed.” 

“Dead!” Laura stared at Godber’s 
man. 

“Dead when they picked him up,” 
said Godber’s man with relish. “They 
were taking the body home as I come 
up here.” And he said to the cook, 
“He’s left a wife and five little ones.” 

“Jose, come here.” Laura caught 
hold of her sister’s sleeve and 
dragged her through the kitchen to 
the other side of the green baize door. 
There she paused and leaned against 

(Continued on page 35) 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 
by Outstanding Research Organizations 


by RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 
IN THE NEXT WAR 


This three page section is based on a Foreign Policy Report, Economic Problems 
of U. S. Neutrality in Wartime by Winthrop W. Case, published by the Foreign 
Policy Association, Incorporated, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


S WAR clouds gather in Eu- 
A rope, our Congress conducts 
hearings and debates the 
question of American neutrality. In 
this article we are not, however, 
dealing with the question whether 
the United States should be neutral 
in the event of war—but rather -we 
are discussing the probable effects of 
a European war upon the economic 
life of our country. Against such a 
background it may then be easier to 
make up our minds whether any 
proposal for neutrality is sound, or 
whether any attempt to keep the 
United States from becoming in- 
volved in the war can be carried out. 


First Effeets of War 


As soon as war starts all commer- 
cial and financial transactions would 
of course be placed under strong 
government control. This would 
probably happen in neutral as well 
as belligerent countries. American 
firms who owned plants abroad 
would find them subject to govern- 
ment administration. American in- 
vestors abroad would be unable to 
realize profits or even to sell these 
foreign investments except at great 
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loss because the government would 
prevent the transfer of money out- 
side the country. 

The nations at war, which would 
undoubtedly include England, would 
move at once to control all shipping. 
All vessels would be mobilized to 
carry war trade, traveling those 
routes which were most direct and 
which could be protected. If Japan 
were a belligerent, her navy might 
effectively compete with the Far 
Eastern squadron of the British and 
French to control the trade lanes of 
the Pacific. In any case for our es- 
sential needs we would have to de- 
pend upon our own ships or those of 
other neutral nations. At the begin- 
ning of a war this would seriously 
affect our foreign trade. 

At home, stock market prices 
would probably drop as they did in 
1914. But there would be a rapid rise 
as the people recovering from panic 
remembered the advantages of war 
business between 1914 and 1916. The 
chart on the next page shows the in- 
crease in our export trade during 
those years. The danger of runs upon 
banks, due to the desire of individ- 
uals or businesses to protect their 
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supply of cash, would be overcome 
by the Federal insurance of depos- 
its and the large reserves of money 
available. 


War Business 


It is not likely that any type of 
legislation will prevent our doing 
war business, The present neutral- 
ity law forbids the shipment of mu- 
nitions or war materials. But mod- 
ern war is fought on the basis of the 
mobilization of the supplies of an en- 
tire nation and thus also affects all 
vital necessities. And our vast re- 
sources would be an important fac- 
tor to those who were able to do 
business with us. 

Furthermore, there are methods 
of getting around laws if the will of 
the people or of a group is sufficient- 
ly strong; due perhaps to the desire 
for war business or to preference for 
the side with whom we have sympa- 
thy. As emotions are aroused, there 
is a greater chance that neutrality 
laws enacted in peace time in order 
to escape war may be repealed be- 
cause people wish to participate on 
the side of the war which they think 
is right. 
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PERCENTAGE OF U.S. TRADE CARRIED BY AMERICAN BOATS 
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War Business with Whom? 

Even if our present neutrality 
laws remained unchanged, American 
firms might route orders to belliger- 
ents through neutral countries or 
might use branch factories, partic- 
ularly in Canada, even for the sale 
of munitions abroad. Such practices 
might not be desirable, however, be- 
cause of risk of non-payment or be- 
cause of the strict control of all fac- 
tories in other countries by their 
governments. 

Supposing that we continue to do 
war business, the key question is 
with whom would this business be 
done? If our present neutrality law 
remains unchanged we are prevent- 
ed from extending credit to belliger- 
ent nations. This law is strength- 
ened by the Johnson Act which pro- 
vides that no additional loans may 
be made to a nation in default in her 
indebtedness te the United States at 


the present time. And because of our 
bitter experience with war debts, the 
chances are that we shall not be in- 
clined to extend credit for war trade, 
unless the sympathies of the Ameri- 
can people are aroused to the point 
of actual participation in the war. 

With these factors in mind, what 
countries have the money to pay cash 
for our goods, and how much war 
business could we do? There are two 
forms of money which could be used 
—(1) gold, and (2) investments held 
in this country by the nationals of a 
belligerent power which could be 
turned into cash for the purchase of 
war supplies. 

On this basis, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan are automatically ruled out 
as our war customers. Their supplies 
of gold have been practically ex- 
hausted, and their investments in 
this country are small because of the 
contro] over the flow of money cut 
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each symbol—$10 million of explosives 
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Chart from Our Town’s Business (Funk & Wagnalls, 1939) 


of the country which has “already 
been exercised by these dictator goy- 
ernments. To analyze the probable 
extent of our war business, we must 
therefore examine the resources of 
Great Britain, France and Canada. 
The opponents of neutrality legisla- 
tion which would restrict the sale of 
war materials to any belligerent na- 
tion point out that such measures 
actually aid the dictator countries by 
limiting the purchases of the democ- 
racies. 

Since the World War the produc- 
tion of gold has continued. This to- 
gether with the devaluation of the 
gold content of the dollar has in- 
creased the world supply more than 
three times in terms of our dollars, 
And even though in recent years the 
United States has secured a larger 
and larger share of the world’s gold 
(now 57 per cent), nevertheless to- 
day England and France could real- 
ize eight and a half billion dollars if 
they sacrificed all their gold reserves. 
Back in 1914 the Allies, including 
Italy and Russia, held a total of only 
two billion dollars worth of gold. 


Probable Volume 


The total foreign investments in 
this country in September 1938 
amounted to nearly eight billion dol- 
lars. Much more than half of this is 
directly controlled by Great Britain, 
Canada and France. Of course, not 
all of this could be readily converted 
into cash but it is possible that as 
much as four billions could be real- 
ized by the sale of these investments. 
This gives us a total cash equivalent 
of twelve and a half billion dollars 
which could be spent for war busi- 
ness. 

It is possible, however, that Amer- 
ican investors abroad, whose funds 
were frozen, would demand govern- 
ment action to secure interest pay- 
ments at least on their investments. 
If these payments amounted to as 
much as two billion dollars, more 
than $10 billion would still be avail- 
able for war purchases. 

Our sales of war materials in 
1915-1916 averaged $3 billion a year. 
Granted that prices are higher to- 
day and total military needs are 
much greater, it would probably still 
be safe to say that England and 
France could buy enough material 
from the United States with their 
present resources to finance a war 
for two years. 


Effects on Industry & Trade 


War business between 1914 and 
1919 caused a tremendous expansion 
of our industrial output with a con- 
sequent capacity to overproduce 
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ANGLO-FRENCH FUNDS FOR U.S. PURCHASES 
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since then. In the same way our pro- 
duction of cotton, wheat and corn 
were greatly stimulated. Because of 
these productive possibilities the in- 
creased business would not mean so 
much an extension in the capital 
goods division as the more complete 
use of our present equipment. Cer- 
tain comparatively new industries, 
like the aircraft for instance, are al- 
ready experiencing what amounts to 
a war boom expansion. 

As for normal trade, we would 
probably lose a certain amount of 
sales of peace time goods to the bel- 
ligerents, since their purchases 
would be controlled and restricted to 
necessary war materials. However, 
as in the World War, with the ma- 
chines of other industrial nations 
providing ammunition and war ma- 
terials, we might capture world mar- 
kets which were formerly supplied 
by the warring nations. 

Because of the difficulties of ship- 
ping and the risk of blockades, some 
of our necessary imports such as 
silk, rubber, tea, coffee, etc., might 
be difficult to obtain and certainly 
prices would rise rapidly increasing 
the cost of living in this country. 


After Two Years—What? 


If the experience of the last war is 
any teacher, we have learned that a 
general world war could not be set- 
tled within two years. Even though 
we might enjoy a profitable war 
business for two years, the day would 
come, as it did in 1917, when we 
would face the difficult question— 
how to carry on? Our customers 
would have run out of money. Yet 
to refuse further sales and close 
down production would cause a seri- 
ous depression. How then could fur- 
ther business be financed? If govern- 
ment credit were extended, we 
would cease to be neutral in fact as 
well as in name and find ourselves, 
as before, on the side of those coun- 
tries to whom we make loans. Thus 
the pathway of war business seems 
to lie between a Scylla and a 
Charybdis. 

On the other hand, let us suppose 
that the war ended in two years and 
the belligerents had paid for their 
purchases by drawing upon their re- 
serves of gold. Unquestionably this 
would mean further concentration of 
finances and economic resources in 
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Each figure — | Billion Dollars 


the United States. In that event Eu- 
ropean countries might well give up 
the gold standard entirely, and dis- 
pense with the use of gold for mone- 
tary purposes. And once more Amer- 
icans would be left holding the bag. 
From the last war we emerged with 
promises to pay which we have been 
unable to collect; and from the next 
war we would end up with a great 
supply of metal which would become 
utterly useless to us. 


Can We Legislate Neutrality? 


More and more uncertainty seems 
to exist as to the validity of legisla- 
tion designed to keep us out of war 
and yet not surrender the possibility 
of war business. 

On the one hand, there are those 
groups who maintain that the United 
States must not try to remain aloof 
from world affairs, that instead we 
should use our power and influence to 
insist upon law and order in the set- 
tlement of international problems. 
These people urge that present legis- 
lation be amended to grant the Presi- 
dent power to name the aggressor 
and to extend the cash-and-carry 
principle to ammunition and war 
materials so that we could furnish 
aid to the victims of aggression. 
These groups also see a greater dan- 
ger in a Fascist or Communist world 
than in the risk of war. If these 
groups emerge victorious from the 
present debate, our attempt to legis- 
late neutrality will be practically 
abandoned in favor of a position 
which allows positive assistance and 
cooperation with the side for whom 
the sympathies of a democratic na- 
tion naturally turn. The people would 
be told that this participation should 
take the form of materials, loans, in 
fact anything short of an expedi- 
tionary force. However, once the 
first step is taken, victory must be 
assured at all costs, and if the odds 
against our allies proved too great, 
our soldiers, our navy, our airplanes 
would have to be arrayed on the com- 
mon front. 

In opposition to such a policy there 
are still many voices and groups who 
insist that this is not an issue of de- 
mocracy versus dictatorship, that it 
is impossible to identify all the good 
on one side and all the evil on an- 
other, that no real issue has been 
determined over which the war 
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would be fought, that even in case 
of victory there would be no assur- 
ance of a just settlement of the prob- 
lems of Europe and the world, and 
that far more would be lost by war 
or participation in a war than could 
possibly be gained. These people 
point out that the policy of England 
is still to protect the British Empire 
rather than the ideal of democratic 
government in the world. 

Those who hold these views are 
accused of being isolationists, who 
turn their backs upon the real world 
and would seek as an ostrich to hide 
their nation in the sand. But they 
would abandon so called neutrality 
in favor of a “keep out of war” pol- 
icy which would prohibit all war 
business. To these groups prosperity 
can be recovered by increasing pro- 
duction to satisfy the needs of our 
own people. And in a world where 
one country after another is moving 
toward a planned use of its own re- 
sources, this might offer a more prac- 
tical approach to peace than victory 
in awarw _ other nations where a 
lack of plan..ing was interpreted as 
the existence of democracy. 

The real question for us to ponder 
is how democracy may be made to 
work in this country so that we may 
arrive at a foreign policy which rep- 
resents the best interests of all the 
people in our land. 

Hitler’s reply to President Roose- 
velt’s proposal has served to widen 
the gap between the policy of the 
President and the State Department 
and the sentiment of Congress. The 
majority of our Senators and Con- 
gressmen are anxious to keep Amer- 
ica out of war and few publicly favor 
the President’s policy of trying to 
stop the dictators by the use of mea- 
sures “short of war.” 

Nevertheless most of our repre- 
sentatives at Washington are clear- 
ly opposed to Germany’s expansion 
program and sympathetic with the 
efforts of Great Britain and France 
to form a coalition which can stop 
aggression. As a result, there is in- 
creasing support for the Pittman 
amendment to the Neutrality Act 
which would permit the export of 
munitions to Britain and France. 
This seems to mean that Congress 
and the President would reach agree- 
ment if the democracies were in dan- 
ger of defeat by the dictatorships. 
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no time in submitting plans to 
reorganize and “streamline” 
Government agencies and bureaus in 
the interests of economy and effi- 
ciency. Two reorganization plans 
already have been presented to Con- 
gress since approval of the Govern- 
ment Reorganization Act last March. 
(Schol., May 13, p. 9.) 
The present Act provides that the 
President’s reorganization 


Pree tine in Roosevelt has lost 


America Grows Up 

The first Congress created three ex- 
ecutive departments—State, Treasury, 
and War—and an Attorney General to 
aid the President in carrying out the 
laws of the nation. As our nation grew, 
Congress had to create new executive 
departments. By 1903 there were nine 
executive departments. Then in 1913 
the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor was divided into the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Com- 


Keeping Democracy’s “Tools” Up to Date | 


President Uses New Authority to Issue Reorganization Plans 


ulate banking, and the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1914 to enfo~ce fair 
business practices. But since the New 
Deal’s rise to power in 1933 at least 40 
other independent agencies have been 
created to deal with the depression 
problems of unemployment, social se- 
curity, farm relief, public works and 
lending. These independent agencies 
are special arms of the Government 
and differ from the regular Executive 
Departments. Each Executive Depart- 
ment is headed by a member of 





plans become effective auto- 
matically in 60 days unless 
Congress adopts = resolution 
opposing them. Plan number 
one — regrouping 21 agencies 
and bureaus in three new 
Federal Security, Works and 
Loan Agencies — encountered 
very little opposition. The 
House overwhelmingly de- 
feated a resolution by Repre- 
sentative Taber (R. of N. Y.), 
to reject the consolidation 
program. No other attempt 
can be made in either branch 
of Congress to nullify the or- 
der, since the Reorganization 
Act provides that such a reso- 
lution must be passed by both 
the House and Senate. In ad- 
dition, any resolution passed 
by Congress can be vetoed by 
the President and would have 
to be repassed over his veto by 
a two-thirds majority in both 
houses. Plan number two — reshuf- 
fling a score of agencies and abolish- 
ing several—also met little opposi- 
tion from the law-makers. This con- 
trasted sharply with the uproar two 
years ago when the President asked 
Congress to pass the original Reor- 
ganization bill. In presenting his 
recent reorganization plans the Pres- 
ident recalled the 1937-1938 battle 
in Congress and answered charges 
that he sought dictatorial powers. He 
said: “The main object of these plans 
is to make democracy work by keep- 
ine the tools of democracy up to 
date.” Many of the Presi- 
dent’s critics agree that the 
“tools” of government must 
be kept up to date. Their ob- 
jection to his plans has been 
mainly to the method pro- 
posed. A better understand- 
ing of reorganization prob- 
lems will be gained if we 
trace the growth and “grow- 
ing pains” of the United 
States Government. It has 
been a long and haphazard 
process. 
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York in Louisville Times 


WRONG SIDE OF THE TRACKS 


merce, giving us the ten executive de- 
partments we now have. 

As the nation’s population grew, 
Congress found it necessary to estab- 
lish additional independent Commis- 
sions to administer the regulatory laws 
of the land. The first independent 
agency was the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, established by Congress 
in 1887 to regulate the railroads. The 
new agency did not fit into any exist- 
ing Executive department so Congress 
set it apart. Only seven regulatory 
agencies were established in the 40 
years from 1887 to 1927—including the 
Federal Reserve System in 1913 to reg- 


smeeagesnanent eet 
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These men may head the three new federal agencies. Left 
to right: WPA Administrator Harrington, Works; Social 
Security Board Chairman Altmeyer, Security; and Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Head Jones, Loans. 


the President’s Cabinet and are 
directly under his control. But 
Congress has undertaken to 
guarantee the independence of 
the Commissions it has estab- 
lished. Members of these Com- 
missions serve longer terms 
than the President and all can- 
not be members of the same po- 
litical party. 


Big Business 

Today, the United States 
Government is the biggest 
“business” in the world. There 
are 629,296 employes in the 
ten Executive Departments, 
and the Executive Office, and 
151,296 in the independent 
Commissions. The Govern- 
ment spends around nine bil- 
lion dollars a year serving its 
130,000,000 customers — the 
citizens. The President (Ex- 
ecutive branch) heads this or- 
ganization. His activities are 
determined in part by the policies set 
by Congress (Legislative branch). 
The Supreme Court (Judicial 
branch) sees that both the President 
and Congress obey the Constitution. 
Besides satisfying the courts and 
holding his leadership in Congress, 
the President’ must oversee the work 
of more than 130 separate depart- 
ments, boards, commissions and 
agencies. President Roosevelt has re- 
minded Congress that “in 1899 Presi- 
dent McKinley could deal with the 
whole machinery of the Executive 
branch through his eight Cabinet 
Secretaries and the heads of 
two Commissions.” At pres- 
ent, Mr. Roosevelt must give 
personal attention to some 
30 major agencies and many 
minor ones. “It has become 
physically impossible,” he 
said, “for one man to advise 
sO many persons.” © 

For more than 25 years 
both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic Presidents have tried 
to make the government 
more efficient. Taft and Wil- 
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son tried and failed. President Hoo- 


ver obtained broad powers but a. 


Democratic-controlled Congress re- 
jected his recommendations. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt obtained some powers 
during his first term of office, but 
made no serious attempt to remodel 
agencies at that time. 

In January, 1937, the President 
sent to Congress a careful study by 
his Committee for Administration 
Management. It contended that our 
Government had “just growed”’ like 
Topsy and that scores of bureaus and 
agencies were sprawling all over the 
place. A combination of Republicans 
and anti-New Deal Democrats finally 
defeated the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion bill on April 8, 1938. Its defeat 
was hailed as a set-back for the Pres- 
ident’s “dictatorial” plans, and de- 
plored as a blow at good government. 
A few months after the bill was 
killed, Henry Goddard Leach wrote 
in Forum Magazine: “The fear of 
dictatorship was not the real fear 
that fought this attempt to improve 
the efficiency of democracy. Besides 
the... desire to rebuke the President 
...and weaken his hold on the Dem- 
ocratic party ... there were two very 
real fears: the fear of Congressmen 
that they would substantially lose 
... their control over the handing out 
of jobs to win votes . . . and the fear 
of Government officials in the scores 
of bureaus and agencies... that they 
would lose their jobs. . . .” Charles 
Hurd of the N. Y. Times wrote more 
recently of the growing public de- 
mand for reorganization which has 
stilled cries of “dictatorship.” He 
added: “Under the new Reorganiza- 
tion Act the President’s responsibil- 
ity for efficient management is in- 
creased ... but his powers have not 
been expanded. ... The primary con- 
trol still will rest in Congress. ... 
Congress must vote the money for 
each Department and agency ... and 
it alone can regulate the authority of 
each official. .. .” 


What Can Be Done? 

What can the President do to re- 
organize the government? How do 
his present powers compare with 
those sought in the original bill of 
1937? 

1. Mr. Roosevelt wanted to create 
two new Cabinet departments—Social 
Welfare and Public Works—and trans- 
fer Federal relief, security, and lend- 
ing agencies to them. He cannot do this. 
But plan number one, based on the 
present Act, accomplishes about the 
same thing. It creates new Federal Se- 
curity, Loan and Works Agencies 
headed by three $12,000 a year Admin- 
istrators and places such agencies as 
the WPA, PWA, RFC, and CCC under 
their control. Now, instead of having 
to keep an eye on 21 separate agencies 
the President can check up on them 
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through any one of the three Adminis- 
trators. 

2. The independent Commissions 
(ICC, FTC, etc.) were assailed as the 
“headless fourth branch of the Gov- 
ernment.” It was proposed to place 
them in the 12 Executive Departments 
so their work could be watched more 








THE BUDGET BUREAU. {now Treasury) 


Central Statistical Board (from indepen- 
dent status to Budget Bureau) 
Central Statistical Committee ( i 
transferred to Budget Bureau) 
also 


National Resources Planning Board (com- 
‘bining National Resources Committee 
now independent—and Employment 
Stabilization office—now in Com-, 
merce) 


One of six ‘executive assistants’ to serve as 
White House liaison agent on per- 
sonnel 











N. Y. Times 
Chart shows how President has trans- 
ferred the “housekeeping” and plan- 
ning functions of the Government to the 
White House Executive Offices. 


closely. As previously noted, these 


- Commissions were created by Congress 


and are jealously guarded by it. Other 
critics feared this plan would expose 
these agencies to political contro] and 
Presidential domination. This proposal 
was dropped from the Reorganization 
bill without much fight and the present 
Act exempts a score of these indepen- 
dent agencies from Presidential re- 
organization plans. 

3. Mr. Roosevelt wanted to abolish 
the office of Comptroller General and 
substitute an Auditor General to check 
up on all spending and report to Con- 
gress each year. Greater authority. was 
asked for the Budget Bureau, which 
draws up Uncle Sam’s “housekeeping” 
budget each year. Since the Comp- 
troller General’s office was established 
by Congress to help control finances, 
critics denounced the President’s plan 
as an attempt to weaken Congress’ 
powers over money matters. Although 
many liberals, as well as conservatives, 
said the Auditot General would give 
Congress sufficient check on spending, 
the Comptroller General was excluded 
from the Reorganization Act. How- 
ever, the President’s plan number one 
has moved the Budget Bureau from 
the Treasury Department to the Ex- 
ecutive Office, where he can supervise 
it more closely. 

4. The President wanted to extend 
the merit system of civil service 
throughout the Government—thereby 
keeping politicians from putting “loyal 
party workers” on the payroll in place 
of competent civil servants. This power 
was refused, but recent executive or- 





ders by the President have accom- 
plished much the same thing. They will 
stand unless Congress repeals them. 
Mr. Roosevelt also wanted to abolish 
the present three-member Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and appoint an Ad- 
ministrator. He argued that one man 
would be more efficient than several 
members who might clash on policies 
Congress rejected this plan as an at- 
tempt to dominate the Civil Service 
The new Act, however, gives the Pres- 
ident six administrative assistants to 
“run errands” and keep him in touch 
with the various agencies and Depart- 
ments. And plan number one provides 
that one of these assistants shall work 
with the Civil Service Commission. 


5. Although the President was re- 
fused the power to abolish or extend 
the duties of an independent Com- 
mission, the Reorganization Act allows 
him to transfer, consolidate, or abolish 
some 60 agencies and bureaus now scat- 
tered around Washington. Plan num- 
ber two, presented last week, carried 
out the slogan: “A place for every 
agency and every agency in its place.” 
It regroups a score of bureaus and 
agencies to prevent over-lapping and 
confusion. Important changes are: 

1. Abolition of the Bituminous Coal 
Commission and the transfer of all its 
functions to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Established to regulate the coal 
industry, this Commission has been 
split by internal quarrels and has 
failed to make much progress. In trans- 
ferring its duties to the Secretary of 
the Interior the President said that one 
man control would prove more effi- 
cient than a five-man Commission. 

2. Transfer of the Bureau of Light- 
houses from Commerce to the Treas- 
ury and its merger with the Coast 
Guard—obviously a more efficient ar- 
rangement than the present divided 
control. 

3. Transfer of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries from Commerce and the Biologi- 
cal Survey Bureau from Agriculture to 
the Interior Department. 

Plan number two is expected to re- 
duce Federal costs by $1,250,000 a 
year, while plan number one may save 
as much as $20,000,000 yearly. In addi- 
tion, experts think they will make the 
Government “quicker on its feet”— 
that is, more efficient in performing its 
many duties. 


Criticisms 

Republican and Democratic criti- 
cism of the President’s plans center on 
the placing of “temporary” agencies 
within permanent ones. They contend, 
for example, that the WPA is an “emer- 
gency” relief organization, but if 
placed in the Federal Works Agency it 
will be harder to get rid of. Defending 
the reorganization plans, Representa- 
tive Warren (Dem. of N. C.) said: 

“The more I study them . .. the more 
I marvel over basic reasoning to elimi- 
nate overlapping . .. A vote to over- 
turn ... these orders . . . can only be 
taken as a vote against any form of re- 
organization whatever .. .” 
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PROBLEM OF 


DEMOCRACY 








Lillian Wolfram, a New Jersey high school girl, was a member 
of “Pens Pals,” who correspond with foreign students. She 
began writing to a Vienna boy (right) in 1936. In November, 
1938, he arrived as a refugee, with the help of Lillian’s father. 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tem- 
pest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the gold- 
en door.” 


O READS the inscription on the 

pedestal of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. It voices America’s 300-year- 
old hospitality to the rest of the 
world. Our forefathers came in re- 
sponse to such an invitation. Their 
sons welcomed later refugees from 
political troubles, religious perse- 
cutions, and economic difficulties. 

But after the World War, the days 
of open house in America abruptly 
ended. In 1921 Congress enacted a 
law limiting the number of immi- 
grants who might enter each year. 
Each European country was as- 
signed a quota, and this Quota Law 
has been adjusted twice since then, 
the last time in 1929. 

Today the American people are 
face to face with a new immigration 
problem. Hitler’s persecution of 
Jews, Catholics, and other non- 
Nazis in Germany, Austria, and 
Czecho-Slovakia, has placed thou- 
sands of people in danger. In Ger- 
many alone there are 700,000 peo- 
ple who would like to emigrate. 
About half of these are Jews; the 
others Protestants, Catholics, and 
political dissenters. Another 100,000 
would like to leave Czecho - Slo- 
vakia. Other thousands are fearful 


in Rumania, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Spain—where persecutions are rife. 
Americans read ef these things with 
indignation and pity. They recall our 
ancient and honorable tradition of hos- 
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Wide World 








National Council of Jewish Women, Ine. 
Families and friends of persecuted people in Germany, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Spain pledge themselves to take care of 
refugees who can leave. Here they are shown waiting for the 
boat to dock in order to welcome the wanderers to the U. S. 
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Messner in Danville (ill.) Commercial News 
The Statue of Liberty is a symbol of the freedom 
which many European children long to enjoy. 


IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 
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Eoch symbol represents 50,000 immigronts per yeor PCTOWAL STATISTICS, INC 
From America and the Refugees, by Louis Adamic, 
published by Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 


The chart shows how our Quota Laws have 
reduced the number of immigrants to a point 
equal to that of a hundred years ago. 


pitality. But when they ask one an- 
other what to do about it, they become 
confused and indecisive. Some say, 
“Let them in! We can take care of 
them! They’re all producers and con- 
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sumers! They’ll make new work.” 
Others say, “No, keep them all out! 
We’ve got troubles of our own— 
10,000,000 unemployed. Farm prob- 
lems. Production and consumption 
below normal. Debt. Political quar- 
rels!” 

Wild rumors are whispered about 
that refugees are pouring in by 


“thousands; that immigrants are tak- 


ing the jobs away from Americans; 
that the refugees will become char- 
ity cases; that foreign doctors are 
under-cutting struggling American 
doctors. 

Are these things true? Are they 
propaganda? A look at the record 
shows that they are tremendously 
exaggerated. We must remember 
that our quota laws are unchanged. 
The quota for all immigrants has 
been 153,774 a year since 1929. 
The annual quota for Spain is 252; 
for Germany (including Austria 
27,370; for Czecho-Slovakia 2,874. 
The total from all countries now ex- 
porting refugees in numbers is only 
a little over 30,000 people. Contrast 
this figure with our 10,000,000 un- 
employed—our 130,000,000 popula- 
tion. 

During the past seven years only 
75,000 refugees have entered our 
country from Germany. Many of 
them are old, many are children, 
many are housewives. Fewer than 
half of them would be able to take 
jobs from Americans, even if Amer- 
ican employers were eager to re- 
place their help with refugees—a 
remote possibility indeed. 


Rumor says there are 25,000 refugee 
physicians in the United States, but 
the American Medical Association lists 
but 1,180 who have arrived over six 
years, as against 170,000 American 
doctors. Of the immigrant doctors, 
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AMERICA AND EUROPEAN REFUGEES 


many are so eminent that they went 
at once to clinics, laboratories, and uni- 
versities. Others have been forced to 
remain in the seacoast cities, where 
they have competed with American 
physicians. However, the Boston Com- 
mittee on Medical Emigres, headed by 
prominent American doctors, is now 
attempting to spread the services of 
these doctors through rural areas. 

In addition to rumors which can be 
disproved, there are some good argu- 
ments which many Americans, includ- 


ing some Jews, present for keeping out’ 


refugees. The fear of unemployment 
and insecurity is widespread in this 
country. Consequently, the attitude of 
people who dread any worsening of 
conditions, is not hospitable. And since 
about half of the refugees are of a 
race against whom there has always 
been prejudice, the arrival of large 
numbers of Jewish people might bene- 
fit neither our own Jews nor the new- 
comers. 

But both those on the Pro and the 
Con side of the immigration question 
are more nearly united on the problem 
of the refugee children. Every Ameri- 
can is distressed by the knowledge that 
children are being shunted about Eu- 
rope—the helpless pawns of politics. 
England and Holland have already 
opened their doors to the children. 

The Wagner-Rogers Bill, at present 
under consideration in Congress, is an 
American attempt to do likewise. The 
bill provides for the admission of 20,- 
000 children under 14, outside the reg- 
ular quota within two years. Religious 
leaders, labor groups, and private citi- 
zens of all parties are supporting this 
resolution. The children would be 
adopted by American families and 
their support guaranteed. 

For the aid of adult refugees, two 
opposite types of bill have been pro- 
posed in Congress: 1. a bill to stop im- 
migration completely; 2. a bill to 
double present quotas, or remove them 
entirely. Still other proposed legisla- 
tive plans are: 

To enact a special Refugee Act to 
operate during the critical years. 

To permit countries exporting ref- 
ugees to usé up the unfilled quotas of 
other countries. 

To “mortgage” the quotas of those 
countries for several years. 

To permit old people as well as chil- 
dren to enter outside regular quotas. 

Private organizations have done and 
are doing much to aid the refugees al- 
ready here and those hoping soon to 
leave. The most tireless and efficient 
of these is the National Coordinating 
Committee for Aid to Refugees and 
Emigrants Coming from Germany, 
formed in 1933 and including 21 Quak- 
er, Protestant, Jewish, Catholic, stu- 
dent, professional and other groups. 
The Committee coordinates the efforts 
of all its member bodies. 
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“The Refugee’—March of Time 


This refugee boy is being taught a skill 
in a Dutch settlement for Jewish children 
on reclaimed land near the Zuyder Zee. 


Notice the terror on the faces of these 
Jewish outcasts in Memel. Note also 
laughing, jeering Nazis in background. 


Pet ate 


The Refugee’’—March of Time 
Little Basque boys look happy in their 
new English home at Braycourt on the 
Thames, for Spanish refugee children. 


Acme 

Below: At the Quaker Camp in West 

Park, N. Y., refugees from Germany are 

eared fer and taught American farming. 
European Picture Se 














I. Names in the News 


Match the following names with the 
identifying phrases listed below. There 
are five extra names which will be left 
over. 

1. Governor G. D. 11. Marquess of Lo- 
Aiken thian 

2. Dr. Hjalmar 12. Colonel German 
Schacht Busch 

3. Homer Martin 13. Viscount Hali- 

- 


. Owen H. Whit- fax 
field 14. Senator Carter 
5. Dr. William Glass 
Leiserson 15. Fritz Kuhn 
6. John L. Lewis 16. Senator Homer 
7. Vincent Witos Bone 
8. Josef Beck 17. Tom Pendergast 
9. William O. 18. Oswaldo Aranha 
Douglas 19. General Somoza 
10. Marian Ander- 20. Senator Gerald 
son Nye 


___Introduced Anti-War Profits Bill. 

___Clashed with President Roosevelt over 
“Senatorial courtesy.” 

__Accepted A.F.L. offer to return his 
union faction to the Federation. 

__Leader of the Polish peasants’ party. 

___ Raised ery of “States rights” in opposi- 
tion to Federal flood control program. 

__ Appointed to NLRB as “clean up man.” 

_ Kansas City political boss indicted by 

Federal grand jury. 

___ Youngest member of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

__ Ban on her caused Mrs. Roosevelt to 
resign from the D.A.R. 

__ Arranged U. S.-Brazilian trade and 
financial agreement. 

___National Commander of the German- 
American Bund. 

___ Ousted from the presidency of the Ger- 
man Reichsbank. 

___Newly appointed British Ambassador 
to the United States. 

___Established dictatorship in Bolivia. 

___ Accepted British-French pledge to de- 
fend Polish independence. 

Il. Multiple Choice Questions. Check 

the correct statement by a circle 

around the letter in front of it. 


1. The National Labor Relations 
Board, and Senator Wagner, author of 
the Act establishing the Board, have: 
A. Agreed that minor changes should 
be made in the administration of the 
Act. B. Denounced all suggested 
changes as an attempt to destroy la- 
bor’s rights of collective bargaining. C. 
Clashed publicly over what changes 
should be made in the Act. 

2. In the Strecker case the Supreme 
Court held that: A. Communists ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the United 
States government by violence and 
should be deported. B. Past member- 
ship in the Communist party is in- 
sufficient ground for deportation. C. 
Strecker did not resign soon enough 
from the Communist party and there- 
fore should be deported. 

3. Senators from the cotton growing 
states are worzied because: A. There 
is a large surplus of cotton. B. Cotton 
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prices are too high. C. There is a seri- 
ous shortage of cotton. 

4. The United States is seeking a 
barter arrangement with Britain to: 
A. Obtain rubber and tin reserves in 


return for U. S. wheat and cotton. B. ’ 


Trade U. S. airplanes for rubber and 
tin supplies. C. Obtain rubber and tin 
supplies in return for the cancellation 
of war debts owed by Britain. 

5. Japan again has menaced British- 
French Far Eastern interests by: A. 
Fortifying the Island of Formosa. B. 
Landing troops in Indo-China. C. Seiz- 
ing the French-owned Spratly Islands. 

6. When he requested Congress to 
provide $1,750,000,000 for relief during 
1939-1940, the President: A. Said he 
favored Senator Byrnes’ relief reor- 
ganization bill to require larger con- 
tributions from the states. B. Contend- 
ed that the Byrnes bill was not needed 
because present Federal regulations 
require the states to contribute all 
they can afford toward relief costs. C. 
Praised the Woodrum plan to return 
relief administration to the states. 


III. Multiple Choice Questions. Under- 
line the wrong answer in each ques- 
tion or circle the letter preceding it. 
Only one in each group is wrong. 


1. In his peace plea to Hitler and 
Mussolini, President Roosevelt: A. 
Asked the Dictators to promise the 
world ten years of non-aggression. B. 
Named 31 nations which the Dictators 
should agree not to attack. C. Suggest- 
ed that Hitler prove his peaceful in- 
tentions by withdrawing from Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

2. The Department of Agriculture 
has inaugurated a program to increase 
the consumption of food by relief cli- 
ents and cut down surpluses by: A. Al- 
lowing persons on local or federal re- 
lief to receive part of their food money 
in the form of orange-colored stamps. 
B. Matching each dollar’s worth of 
orange stamps with 50 cents in blue 
stamps, which can be used for the pur- 
chase of certain surplus commodities 
that the Government wants to dispose 
of. C. Requiring all relief clients to ac- 
cept their food money in blue stamps 
for the purchase of surplus commodi- 
ties. 

3. Prime Minister Chamberlain an- 
swered the challenge of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis by: A. Offering to defend 
Poland, Greece and Rumania if these 
states were attacked by Germany. B. 
Obtaining Parliamentary approval of 
a bill requiring six months compulsory 
military training for all men between 
the ages of 20 and 21. C. Asking Rus- 
sia to sign a military pact with Britain 
and France. : 

4. Under the terms of the recently 
approved Government Reorganization 
Bill, the President has submitted plans 
calling for: A. The transfer of 21 agen- 


cies and departmental bureaus to three 
new independent Federal Security, 
Works and Loan Agencies. B. The 
transfer to himself of the Treasury’s 
Budget Bureau. C. The creation of a 
new Cabinet Department headed by a 
Secretary for Public Welfare. 

5. “Isolationist” members of C€on- 
gress attacked the President’s foreign 
policy because: A. He said America 
never would send another army to 
fight in a European war. B. He secret- 
ly arranged to sell planes to Britain 
and France. C. He called for “meth- 
ods short of war” to halt aggressor na- 
tions. 

6. Government - business coopera- 
tion for recovery has been stalled by: 
A. The President’s growing belief that 
businessmen intend to require the 
complete abandonment of New Deal 
reforms as the price of putting new 
money to work and expanding indus- 
try. B. Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau’s demand that all taxes be 
raised 10 per cent in order to balance 
the budget. C. Business leaders’ insis- 
tance that New Deal taxes which are 
discouraging industrial expansion 
must be drastically revised. 


IV. True or False Questions. Mark 
each sentence T (True) or F (False). 


1. John L. Lewis’ United Mine Work- 
ers won union shop contracts with the 
majority of Eastern coal operators al- 
though the Appalachian Conference 
employers as a body refused to con- 
cede it. 

2. President Roosevelt has sought to 
prevent the threatened split in the 
Democratic party by warning New 
Dealers to cooperate with conserva- 
tives or leave the party. 

3. King Zog of Albania asked Italy 
to o¢cupy his nation in order to pro- 
tect him from rebel Albanian tribes- 
men. 

4. The Mexican government has paid 
American oil companies for the prop- 
erty it has taken over, but has refused 
to negotiate with British concerns. 

5. Congress voted funds for the forti- 
fication of Guam Island in order to 
force Japan to modify her policy to- 
ward American interests in the Far 
East. 

6. The Dies Committee received 
widespread attention this year by its 
investigation of un-American activi- 
ties in the United States. 

7. The election of Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli as Pope of the Roman Catholic 
Church was welcomed by Nazi Ger- 
many as a blow at the Democracies. 

8. Czecho-Slovakia belonged to the 
German Empire before the World War. 

9. Danzig, the North Sea port of 
Yugoslavia, has been under control of 
the League of Nations. 

10. Puerto Rico is to be made the 
“Gibraltar” of our Caribbean defenses, 
under new Navy defense plans. 
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Happy Vacation! 


Suggestions to Teachers for Passing on to Students a Few 
Hints for Wise and Enriching Use of the Summer Days 


proaching and already some 

teachers may have begun to 
detect signs of restiveness in stu- 
dents—impatience with assignments 
and instruction, a vacant, inattentive 
gaze that indicates a yearning to get 
out in the warm sun and the great 
outdoors. 

Coping with such seasonal mala- 
dies is just one of a teacher’s minor 
crosses, and it may seem rash and 
unsympathetic of us to come forward 
at such a time with proposals for 
conveying to students the idea that 
the brain shouldn’t be locked away 
in storage for the entire summer. We 
grant that it’s a difficult—even, per- 
haps, an unpopular—task to under- 
take. We concede that unless it’s most 
skillfully done it’s likely to be mere- 
ly time and breath wasted. We don’t 
blame students for bridling at the 
mere suggestion of “summer study- 
ing” and we don’t blame any teacher 
for being far too wise to use such a 
shudder-provoking phrase. Still, we 
think there are ways to impress upon 
students the importance of growing 
and developing whether school’s in 
session or not. 

To some students only vague hints 
of this should be made, while to oth- 
ers, concrete and definite plans can 
be offered, and only the individual 
teacher is capable of knowing when 
and with whom to use which. For the 
former groups, we can safely recom- 
mend the editorial “Happy Vaca- 
tion!” which appeared in the May 
29, 1937, issue of Scholastic. For the 
latter, here are a few suggestions: 

Lists can be drawn up of the most 
authoritative and reliable newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio programs, etc., 
by which students may strive to keep 
abreast of current events. 

Vacation reading has an appeal 
that assigned reading during the 
school term seldom has. There is a 
freedom of choice and direction that 
gives added personal enjoyment and 
satisfaction. Lead students who are 
fond of reading to discuss or draw up 
lists of books they want to get into 
this summer. Be sure not to formal- 
ize their vacation reading by placing 
too much emphasis on approved lists, 
etc. For groups of students who will 
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remain in touch with one another 
throughout the summer, it may be 
proposed that they organize reading 
clubs. 


It may be pointed out to students 
that letter writing assumes greater 
importance during the summer when 
travel separates friends and class- 
mates. It may even be suggested that 
recipients of unusually informative, 
sprightly, and well-phrased letters 
from classmates—after first obtain- 
ing the permission of the writers— 
bring them back to class in the fall 
to be entered in a class letter-writing 
contest. Let the students themselves 
be the judges. 


To the hardy perennials who con- 
tribute to Scholastic’s Round Table 
and are already planning te enter 
next year’s Scholastic Awards, it 
scarcely needs to be pointed out that 
the summer offers golden opportu- 
nities for new experiments with 
short stories, poems, essays, and ra- 
dio scripts. 


One excellent device for develop- 
ing classroom interest in the subject 
of profitable use of summer leisure 
may be to devote a school period or 
two to surveying the prospects for 
good summer radio programs and 
worthwhile motion pictures. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


MANSFIELD STORY 

Biographical notes about the au- 
thor, Katherine Mansfield (12), offer 
an excellent introduction to her 
story, The Garden-Party (11). Ask 
your students to discuss how the au- 
thor introduces her characters. De- 
scribe the Sheridans’ garden. Could 
you make a drawing of it as it ap- 
peared at the time of the party? 

What is the conflict in this story? 
What problems of growing up are 
puzzling Laura? In what ways does 
the author disclose Laura’s attitude 
toward class distinctions? What were 
Laura’s reactions toward a death in 
the neighborhood? Did she display 
any interest or feeling of responsi- 
bility toward her neighbors? What 
kind of person do you think Laura 
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will be when she grows up? What of 
Jose? 


GUIDANCE 

High school boys and girls who are 
interested in art as a career should 
read Dr. George Lawton’s letter on 
“the problem of being an artist in the 
present-day world” (3). Discuss the 
degree to which the five persons de- 
scribed got what they wanted most 
out of life. To what extent does 
choice affect the lives of each one of 
us? Upon what basis should we make 
our choice of a career? 


STUDENT POLL 

Encourage students to read and 
discuss the results of Scholastic’s 
Poll (30) on students’ attitudes to- 
ward their vocational futures. Dis- 
cuss the problems involved in the 
preference for entering the over- 
crowded professions. Why do so few 
students expect to attend college? 
What opportunities for college at- 
tendance exist in your state or com- 
munity? How could such attendance 
be financed? 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S te 
20-S, as well as other Social Studies fea 
turcs in the common sections.) 
WARTIME ECONOMICS 

For an understanding of the prob- 
able effect of a widespread European 
war upon American economics, stu- 
dents should read American Neu- 
trality in the Next War (13-S). 

Discussion. What are the first ef- 
fects of war on commerce and trade? 
Can legislation really prevent Amer- 
icans from carrying on war business? 
Which nations would be the custom- 
ers, if Americans engaged in war 
trade? Why? What volume of war 
trade would be possible? 

What effects would a European 
war have on American industry and 
trade? Explain the dangers and haz- 
ards that war trade might have for 
the American economic system. 

What are the arguments for and 
against neutrality legislation? Ex- 
plain the arguments for and against 
engaging in war business. Upon what 
basis should our foreign policy be 
decided? 


BOOKS TO READ 
Angell, Sir Norman. Raw Materials, 
Population, Pressure and War. Na- 
tional Peace Conference. 
Gideonse, Harry D. America in @ 
World Economy. American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 
Sayre, Francis B. Trade Policies and 
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Don’t let vacation time catch you unprepared ! 
LAST CALL to teachers who want 
this helpful TRAVEL BROCHURE 








Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I would like a free brochure containing information about the following places: 
0) Alaska, () Labrador, [J] Mexico, (1) Hawaii, (1) Caribbean, [) South America. 
0 Australia and New Zealand. 


CANADA: (British Columbia, () Banff and Lake Louise, [) Jasper National Park. 
0 Canadian Rockies, [) Ontario, [) Saskatchewan, [J Manitoba, [) Alberta. [) Que- 
bec and Gaspe Peninsula, () New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. 


EUROPE: (J BRITISH ISLES (England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales) J] CONTINEN- 
TAL EUROPE (Switzerland, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia), J SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES (Sweden, Norway; Finland, Denmark) 


UNITED STATES: () FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada), 
() NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Utah, Kansas, Colorado), [] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas), 
OO NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), | NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), [ NORTHEAST (New York. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bla), () SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


Name cccccccccoccoosccecosocooees ONION SHHSSSSSSSHSSSSOSHESESSE SS? 
Scheol address SSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSS SCHESSHSSSSSSSSSESSSESSEHSSSESSSESSESHLES 
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ae © Alaska , Send for this new Travel Bro- 
ree @ Canada : : 
5 Gc chure while we still have a sup- 
TO TEACH ERS @ Caribbean ply—and while there is still time 
@ Hawaii for proper vacation planning. 
© Mexico: This brochure — arranged by 
eee Ammasion Scholastic as a special service to 
e@ Europe ; 
© New Zealand teachers—will help you be really 
@ Australia prepared when vacation time 
© United States comes. Just check the places 
© National Parks which interest you in the coupon 
® Historic Spots ae a 
© World’s Fairs below, and mail it today. 
@ Dude Ranches 
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Peace. 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. ; 


DEMOCRACY’S TOOLS 

After the class has read Keeping 
Democracy’s “Tools” Up to Date 
(16-S), ask students to describe in 
detail the main provisions of the 
President’s two plans. Trace the 
growth and development of the three 
separate departments of our govern- 
ment. Why have government agen- 
cies multiplied since the coming of 
the New Deal? Explain how our gov- 
ernment operates as a “big business.” 
Why did Congressmen oppose the 
President’s reorganization plan in 
1937? 


EUROPEAN REFUGEES 

A study of the refugee problem 
may be based on a reading of this 
week’s Problem of Democracy (18- 
S). The following questions may be 
listed on the board as study guides: 

What arguments have been given 
against permitting refugees to enter 
this country in large numbers? 

What are the arguments favoring 
the acceptance of refugees? 

What is being done about the 
placement of refugee physicians? 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features in 
the common sections.) 


READING SKILLS 

Directions (to students): Here is a 
final test to measure your rate and 
comprehension in silent reading for 
the year. Compare your power in 
reading today with that at the be- 
ginning of the year to determine 
your progress and growth. Read the 
article, Wild and Woolly (21-E), just 
as rapidly as possible. Be sure to try 
to absorb all of the ideas the author 
offers. 

At a signal from your teacher, be- 
gin to read. There are 1,891 words in 
the article. When you have finished, 
record the time and compute your 
rate. Check your comprehension by 
writing “True” or “False” for the 
following statements: 

1. Western stories are not worth 
reading. 

2. Many writers of Western stories 
have never seen a cowboy. 

3. Western stories are full of ac- 
tion. 

4. Owen Wister had never lived in 
the West. 

5. George Ruxton died at the age 
of 60. 

6. Jim Bridger told the truth about 
what he saw at Yellowstone Park. 

7. Bridger was ashamed of his 
reputation as a liar. 

(Concluded on page 4-T ) 
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Patterson, S. H., Little, A. W.S., and Burch, 
H. H. American Social Problems. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
$1.96. 

A wholesome attitude of optimism 
and faith in democracy is maintained 
in this text for high school students 
though the darker phases of Ameri- 
ean life are frankly faced. In the 
light of past attainment, the authors 
believe that the future possibilities 
for achievement in democratic liv- 
ing in this country are promising. 

This textbook on social problems 
for high school students is divided 
into nine units and 24 chapters 
which deal with important social 
areas and problems. “Eliminating 
Children from Industry and Prevent- 
ing the Exploitation of Gainfully 
Employed Women,” “The Causes of 
Poverty and the Prevention of Pau- 
perism,” and “American Cities and 
Their Social Problems” are illustra- 
tive of the chapter subjects. Histori- 
cai background is provided where 
needed. Facts are given frank treat- 
ment. Weaknesses in our social struc- 
ture are pointed out and are accom- 
panied by suggestions for improving 
conditions. Study helps are provided 
through summaries, word studies, 
questions, references, and activities. 


Becker, Carl L. and Duncalf, Frederic. 
Story of Civilization. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company, 1938. $2.40. 

The most important aspects of 
man’s experience are retraced in a 
concise and direct style to enable the 
student to gain some understanding 
of man’s progress through the ages. 
Beginning with the most ancient peo- 
ples, the development of civilization 
is traced to modern times. While 
Greek and Roman civilizations are 
given intelligent treatment, the main 


‘ emphasis of the book is on modern 


civilization. 

The illustrations are exceptionally 
fine with reproductions of famous 
paintings by such artists as Pieter de 
Hoogh, Vincent van Gogh, and 
Joaquin Sorolla. 


Studebaker, John W., and Williams, Ches- 
ter S. Forum Planning Handbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Association for 
Adult Education in Cooperation with 
the Office of Education, 1939. (Obtain 
copies through the Federal Forum Dem- 
onstrations, Washington, D. C.) 

Plans and suggestions on the or- 
ganization of public forums are pre- 
sented from the background of ex- 
perience gained from the nation- 
wide program of forum demonstra- 
tions sponsored by the Office of Edu- 
cation. Records of 36 states which 
have conducted forum conferences 
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were made available to the authors. 

Practical suggestions for local 
forum planning are given in six basic 
steps. Examples and references are 
supplied which should give definite 
aid to those planning such programs 
as a phase of public-school work. 
Planning for the small community 
and suburb as well as for cities is in- 
cluded. Regulations, laws, and pos- 
sibilities for obtaining federal aid for 
forum programs are outlined with a 
discusson of recent trends toward 
state or federal aid in various parts of 
the United States. 


Johnsen, Julia E. United States Foreign 
Policy: Isolation or Alliance. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1938. 90 cents. 
An impartial source of information 

on American foreign policy in inter- 
national and South American affairs 
is found in this volume for the gen- 
eral reader, the student, and the 
debater. 

It contains excerpts from speeches 
and articles by proponents and op- 
ponents of each view classified under 
Isolation and Pan-American Alli- 
ance. Among those quoted are: John 
B. Whitton, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Norman Thomas, Herbert C. Hoover, 
Cordell Hull, Felix Morley, Sumner 
Welles, Hector David Castro, and 
Richard Pattee. 

The extensive, classified bibliog- 
raphy is particularly helpful for 
students and debaters. A summary 
is included of affirmative and nega- 
tive arguments on the timely ques- 
tion—Resolved: That the United 
States should follow a policy of iso- 
lation toward all nations involved in 
international or civil confiict outside 
the western hemisphere. 


Beighey, Clyde and Spanabel, Elmer E. 
Economic and Business Opportunities. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 1938. 

To give students an understand- 
ing of business and economics that 
will help them deal more effectively 
with economic problems encoeun- 
tered in their own lives is the pur- 
pose of this text. Fundamental facts 
about such areas as budgeting, sales- 
manship, marketing, law, business 
organization and administration, 
banking, insurance, taxation, con- 
sumer purchasing, and vocational 
guidance are presented in connection 
with actual cases and conditions. 

Questions that require detailed 
answers. and problems for: investiga- 
tion and report are given with each 
chapter. A Pupil’s Project Book sup- 
plies varied opportunities for the ap- 
plication of economic principles to 
real life situations. 


National Rural Forum 

Teachers in village and rural 
schools will be especially interested 
in the sessions of the National Rural 
Forum to be held August 3U to Sep- 
tember 2, 1939, at the Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa., un- 
der the general topic, ““What’s Ahead 
for Rural America?” Sessions will 
deal with various problems of agri- 
culture and rural life. Full informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Ameri- 
gan Country Life Association, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











A NEW PLACE TO GO 
Romantic Québec! 


This summer, head north! Change your 
modern world for the ancient world of 
Québec! Here, fortifications still guard 
peaceful valleys. Descendants of heroic 
settlers plough the fertile acres. Hardy 
fishermen sail the St. Lawrence as did 
their Breton forebears. 

Yet throughout the Province are 
many aids to a modern vacation— 
swimming, sailing, fishing, golf, hiking, 
camping, riding. You can study, too, at 
world-famous McGill University, the 
University of Montreal, or the Univer- 
sity Laval in old Québec. Brush up on 
your French. Wherever you go, life 
will be foreign, different. Rates are 
reasonable. Mail the coupon now! 


LA PROVINCE DE 


QUEBEC 


VISIT QUEBEC AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
— THEN GO ON TO VISIT QUEBEC! 


% 









Province of Québec Tourist Bureau 


Dept Tament Bulldings 

— ra age illustrated 
FREE i uébes vacations; also 
official free road maps- 
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Lesson Plan 
(Concluded from page 2-T) 


8. Billy the Kid had a reputation 
for saving lives. 

9. The Virginian gives a real pic- 
ture of the old cowboy West. 

10. Ruxton wrote about “mountain 
men.” 

Key for Scoring. 1. False, 2. True, 
3. True, 4. False, 5. False, 6. True, 7. 
False, & False, 9. True, 10. True. 


BREAKING INTO RADIO 

Boys and girls who are interested 
in broadcasting should read You Can 
Get Into Radio (23-E). Discussion 
may begin by a consideration of the 
difficulties of getting into radio work. 

In how many ways does college 
prepare an individual for radio 
work? 

Where do big radio stations and 
networks recruit their new talent? 
Why do small stations offer the best 
training for beginners? For what 
reasons is the advertising agency 
often a gateway to radio work? 

As a group project, ask your class 
to draw up a program of broadcasts 
which they think will prove worth- 
while for vacation listening. If some 
of your students do not have radios of 
their own, they may enjoy forming 
radio listening clubs which may meet 
at each other’s homes during the 
summer months. Other groups may 
want to experiment with preparing 
programs for actual broadcasting or 
for assembly presentations. Many 
valuable suggestions for carrying out 
such projects may be found in Pau- 














NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1939 SUMMER RADIO 
WORKSHOP 


JULY 5—AUGUST 12 


eThe fourth annual summer ses- 
sion of a Radio training school 
which has won a national reputa- 
tion. College and high school 
teachers were registered from 22 
states for the 1938 session. 
Classes in Script Writing, Produc- 
tion, Radio Speech, Radio in the 
Classroom, The American System 
of Radio, Special Lectures, Field 
Trips, etc. 
Instructors chosen from leaders in 
the Radio Industry. Successful 
completion of course accredited by 
New York University School of 
Education. 

For announcement “R" giving 
full information address 


Division of General Education 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


20 Washington Square North 
New York, New York 


























line Gibson’s Handbook for Amateur 
Broadcasters (Published by Scholas- 
tic). 
POETRY 

Verse of three of our younger poets 
may be found in this week’s Poetry 
Corner (27-E). Discuss the three 
poems from the point of view of (1) 
theme, (2) verse form, and (3) use of 
words. 


BOOKS 
May Lamberton Becker suggests a 


grand idea for summer vacation 
reading in Books Old and New 


also have books in mind which 
they’ve “always meant to read.” 


Why not ask your school or com- 
munity librarian to organize a Va- 
cation Reading Club for students? 
This plan has been successful in 
many cities and communities in stim. 
ulating vacation reading. Brief book 
reviews are kept in booklets; prog- 
ress of each member is kept on an at- 
tractive chart; meetings are held 
during the summer; and prizes are 
awarded in the fall. 

WILHELMINA HILL 





ANSWERS TO SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
(Page 20-S) 
I. Names in the News. 

16. (Senator Homer Bone) Introduced 
Anti-War Profits Bill. 

14. (Senator Carter Glass) Clashed with 
President over “Senatorial courtesy.” 

3. (Homer Martin) Accepted A.F.L. of- 
fer to return his faction of the United 
Automobile Workers of America to the 
Federation. 

7. (Vincent Witos) Polish peasants’ 
party leader. 

1. (Governor G. D. Aiken) of Vermont, 
raised cry of “States rights.” 

5. (Dr. William Leiserson) NLRB “clean 
up man.” 

17. (Tom Pendergast) Kansas City po- 
litical boss indicted by Federal grand 


jury. 

9. (William O. Douglas) Youngest mem- 
ber of Supreme Court. 

10. (Marian Anderson) Ban on her 
caused Mrs. Roosevelt to quit D.A.R. 

18. (Oswaldo Aranha) Foreign Minister 
of Brazil arranged pact with U. S. 

15. (Fritz Kuhn) National Commander 
of German-American Bund. 

2. (Hjalmar Schacht) Germany’s “finan- 
cial wizard” ousted from Reichsbank. 

11. (Marquess of Lothian) Newly ap- 
pointed British Ambassador to U. S. 

12. (Colonel German Busch) Estab- 
lished dictatorship in Bolivia, 

8. (Josef Beck) Polish Foreign Minister 
accepted British pledge of help. 


II. Multiple choice questions. 

1. A. (Agreed that minor changes 
should be made in administration of Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act.) 

2. B. (Past membership in Communist 
party not grounds for deportation.) 

3. A. (There is a cotton surplus and 
prices have fallen drastically.) 

4. A. (Obtain rubber and tin reserves 
in return for wheat and cotton. We have 
too much wheat and cotton, while rubber 
and tin must be imported and might be 
hard to get during a war.) 

5. C. (Seizing the French-owned 
Spratly Islands, which menace French 
Indo-China and British communications 
between Singapore and Hong Kong. 

6. B. (Contended that the Byrnes relief 
reorganization bill was not needed.) 


III. Multiple choice questions. Wrong an- 
swers only. 

1. C. (Suggested that Hitler prove his 
peaceful intentions by getting out of 
Czecho-Slovakia.) 

2. C. (Requiring all relief clients to ac- 
cept their food money in blue stamps. The 
whole plan is voluntary.) 

3. C. (Asking Russia to sign a military 
pact with Britain and France. Chamber- 


lain wants Russia to aid Poland but has 
avoided a definite military alliance, which 
the Russians are demanding.) 

4. C. (The creation of a new Cabinet 
Department headed by a Secretary for 
Public Welfare. The Bill gives the Presi- 
dent no power to form a new Cabinet 
Department.) 

5. A. (He said America never would 
send another army to fight in a European 
war. “Isolationists” and peace organiza- 
tions ‘fear that the President’s opposition 
to aggressors will lead us into a war.) 

6. B. (Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau’s demand that all taxes be raised 
10 per cent in order to balance the budget.) 

IV. True or False Questions. 1. (True). 
2 (False). 3 (False). 4 (False). 5 (False). 
6 (True). 7 (False). 8 (False). 9 (False). 
10 (True). 





FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
(Page 25-E) 
1, (1) Katharina was the only wife to 
answer her husband’s summons 
2. (1) literal, littoral; (2) coin, coign; (3) 
sleight, slight; (4) serge, surge 
3. (1) Dorothy Canfield Fisher; (3) Al- 
bert Halper 
4. (2) distinct pronunciation, short sen- 
tences, repetition 
. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings; The Year- 
li 


. (4) the cages in the zoo 
(3) she shared his hatred of increas- 
ing mechanization 
. (3) giving significant details as well as 
an impression of the whole 
. (1) shining; (2) catching; (3) price- 
less; (4) sharp speech 
10. (1) peppered their pages with dots, 
commas, etc. 
11. John Keats; apethecary’s assistant; 
Amy Lowell, black cigars; W. H. 
Davis, Super-Tramp; Merrill 
Moore, M. 
12, (4) writing plays about mothers, flags, 
babies, parades 
13. (1) he was a dim young man lost in 
an eternal twilight 
14, (3) that Juilus Caesar was dreaming 
of death 
15. (4) a lot of people have liked it for a 
long time 
16. (3) he was used in comedy instead of 
drama 
17. (5) Jesse Stuart 
18. (1) train his body as well as his mind 
19. (1) Between you and me 
(2) If I were sure it was he 
(3) When you're taller than she, you 
may go to dances 
(4) “You live only once” 
(5) I have fewer apples than he 
20. William S. Gilbert, collaborator in 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 


5 
6 
7 
8. 
9. 
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(24-E). See if your students do not 
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WILD and WOOLLY 


How to Tell a Good “Western” from.a Bad One 


By Grace Crisman 


lessly turning the pages of 

Two-Gun Pete’s Last Stand 
when his father came up behind him 
and laid an admonishing hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Unhand me, villain, or there’ll 
be bloodshed!” shouted Johnny, us- 
ing the words of his hero. 

“No, my son,” replied his father, 
using his own words, “‘not bloodshed 
—woodshed.” 

That was many years ago, of 
course. Fathers don’t take their sons 
to the woodshed so often now as they 
once did. But they still disapprove of 
Westerns as a type of reading; and 
boys and girls still like to read them. 
The struggle of differing opinions 
goes on. 

What can be the reason for this 
bitter battle? It has been raging ever 
since the first red-skin bit the dust 
in print. There must be some good 
arguments on both sdes of the ques- 
tion. 

If you are a reader of Westerns, 
and I ask you why you like them, 
you will probably bring out your best 
argument first: ‘““Because they’re full 
of action.” 

Well, there is no answer to that. 
The Western yarn may lack many 
things, but no one can say it lacks 
action. First, the villain chases the 
hero. They meet in hand-to-hand 
combat—and what a combat! The 
author slights none of the details. He 
gives it to you round by round, gun- 
shot by gunshot. After a while the 
hero chases the villain. More com- 
bat! And finally, just for good mea- 
sure, they meet in hand-to-hand 
struggle. If you like that, you cer- 
tainly have made a point. The West- 
ern story is full of action. 

Now, let us see what the others 
say—the ones who don’t like these 
tales of the West. Their answers 
come thick and fast. 

“They are just a’ bunch of silly 
yarns, written by people who never 
saw a cowboy. Some of them never 
saw a cow.” 

“They are all alike, written by 
formula.” 

“The characters themselves have 
no reality.”’ 

“The language is ridiculous. The 
men speak a silly jargon, sprinkled 
with such bitter epithets as ‘bad 
hombre’ and ‘side-windin’ rattle- 
snake.’ But the girls all speak perfect 
English. How absurd!” 


Yi, Johnny Doe was breath- 
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“But I like Westerns!” you protest. 
“T want to read them.” 

All right! Read them. I shall not 
try to stop you. I like them too—some 
of them. What I want to do is to give 
you a few hints about how to read 
them and still keep in the good 
graces of those who usually object. 
I'd like to tell you about a few West- 
ern books I have discovered that have 
action in plenty, yet can lie un- 
ashamed on the library table beside 
Shakespeare and The Great Ameri- 
can Poets. You can pick them up 
with pride and read without fear of 
frowns. They are real stories of the 
real West, and written by authors 
who knew the locale and the people. 

First on the list of genuine West- 
erns is Owen Wister’s The Virginian. 
Wister was a resident of the West 
himself. Medicine Bow, the scene of 
the story, is a real town in Wyoming. 
And I once met a resident of that 
state who proudly boasted that he 
was one of the babies whom the Vir- 
ginian and his pals mixed up at the 
neighborhood dance. Of course, the 
whole story is probably not true; but 
it is authentic. The characters are 
real people, not author’s dummies 
dressed up, complete with chaps and 
spurs. There is plenty of action, too, 
and a delightful humor which grows 
out of the association between char- 
acters and events—the best way for 
true humor to grow. The Virginian is 
indeed a real story of the old West. 

Another book to add to your list, 
if you like cowboy stories, is Andy 
Adams’ Log of a Cowboy. 

Andy Adams lived in Texas for 
many years. He knew from experi- 
ence the life of the range, and he 
probably heard many yarns told by 
old-timers. Thus, he got his material, 
and he knew how to make it into a 
good story. Log of a Cowboy deals 
with the men who used to drive cat- 
tle across the dry plains. It was a 
long trail they followed, all the way 
from the mouth of the Rio Grande to 
the Blackfoot Indian Reservation in 
the northwest corner of Montana. 
Their herd was vast—3,100 head of 
cattle; and their adventures were 
many. 

Probably the most popular among 
the modern writers of cowboy lore is 
Will James. But you have heard of 
him, of course. His Lone Cowboy and 
Smoky have been favorite reading 
for several years. They are fine sto- 
ries, and are made even more invit- 
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ing by the author’s own illustrations. 

Of an entirely different type, yet 
quite as interesting, is Mark Twain’s 
Roughing It. It has more fun in it 
than any other book I have ever read. 
You know Mark Twain, of course, 
and his humor of exaggeration. Yet, 
with all his drollery, no one could 
write with a better understanding of 
people and places than he could. 

The trip overland by stage coach 
from Missouri to Nevada, and his life 
in the mining towns of the West gave 
him material exactly to his liking, 
and he made the best of it. I still 
shudder when I remember his yarn 
about the escaped tarantulas. If it’s 
real Western desperadoes you're 
looking for, read his story of Slade. 
As for laughs, you will find them in 
plenty; but the humorous tale about 
the buffalo that climbed a tree is the 
one I like best. 

Going far back into the past, I’d 
like to introduce you to another au- 
thor, one who deserves far more pub- 
licity than he has ever had. His name 
was George Frederick Ruxton, and it 
was through reading one of his books 
that I first made the acquaintance of 
that strange, hardy race of people, 
the “mountain men.” 

Ruxton was an Englishman, born 
in 1820. At the age of seventeen he 
took part in the civil wars of Spain. 
Later, as amember of the 89th regi- 
ment, he served in Canada. While 
there he became so interested in 
scenes of Indian life that he resigned 
his commission and departed for the 
West, which in those days was truly 
wild. There he wandered for several 
years, “the very happiest moments of 
my life,’ he declared. He later re- 
turned to Europe, took charge of an 
unsuccessful expedition into Africa, 
and finally returned to America, in- 
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tent on going to Mexico. While on 
the way, he became ill at the frontier 
settlement of St. Louis, and died at 
the ripe old age of twenty-eight. 

But into his twenty-eight years he 
packed ages of adventure; and, for- 
tunately for us, he found time to 
write two books which told of his ad- 
ventures among the Indians and 
trappers. One of these, In the Old 
West, originally published under the 
title, Life in the Far West, has a thin 
veil of fiction. But he declared him- 
self that everything he wrote about 
had happened, and with two excep- 
tions he used the real names of the 
characters. This tale is somewhat 
gory in places; but life was hard in 
those days, and death was swift. 

His other book, Wild Life in the 
Rocky Mountains, doesn’t even pre- 
tend to be fiction. But it is more in- 
teresting than most fiction. 

Another book about the early trap- 
pers is a recent publication entitled 
Mountain Men by Stanley Vestal. He 
has gathered his material from many 
sources, and his book makes those 
old fellows seem alive. I like their 
names—Old Bill Williams, Uncle 
Dick Wootton, The Sublette brothers, 
La Bonte, St. Vrain, Jim Bridger. 

Jim Bridger! There was a char- 
acter for you. “Old Gabe,” as his 
comrades knew him, was most in de- 
mand as guide and scout. No one 
knew the trails so well as he, and 
no one could tell such fascinating 
lies. 

A great many of the tall tales that 
grew up in the early West are cred- 
ited to Bridger, and he never denied 
having originated them. The strange 
thing is that he probably first ac- 
quired his reputation for lying by 
telling the simple truth. But the 
truth he told was about the unex- 
plored region of Yellowstone Park. 

“There are places,” he declared, 
“where steam and water boil right up 
out of the rocks. And there is a river 
that is hot.” 

Of course matter-of-fact people 
couldn’t believe fantastic stories like 
that. Jim’s reputation as a liar was es- 
tablished; and he enjoyed maintain- 
ing it with fanciful lies thereafter. 
Little is known of his actual life, but 
many stories of his exploits are still 
told by old timers of. the mountain 
West. Harold Lamb has collected 
some of these stories, and what facts 
he could learn, into a book which he 
valled At the Sign of the Buffalo 

‘kull. It is worth reading. 

A book about an entirely different 
ype of person is The Saga of Billy 
he Kid by Walter Noble Burns. 
Bridger was proud of the times when 
he saved lives. Billy the Kid was 
just as proud of his record for killing. 
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At the age of twelve the pitiful bad 
boy of the Southwest killed his first 
man; and from that time on he was 
a fugitive from justice. For nearly 
ten years he terrorized New Mexico. 
At twenty-one he was shot from 
ambush by a sheriff. 

Another story from the Southwest 
which deserves high rank in every 
way is The Delight Makers by 
Adolph Bandelier. This book is more 
than just an exciting story for an 
idle hour. It is a reproduction of the 
life of the ancient cliff dwellers of 
New Mexico. 

Bandelier was one of America’s 
greatest archaeologists. No one has 
ever found out more than he did 
about the prehistoric inhabitants of 
the southwestern states. Probably he 
would never have written this story 
if his friends had not urged him. 
“People will not read an account of 
your discoveries and excavations,” 
they told him. “Dress up your facts 
in fiction, and you will have readers.” 

He took their advice; and The De- 
light Makers is the result. 

The last book I shall mention, 
though by no means the last worth- 
while book about the West, is a col- 
lection of stories and sketches by 
many writers. It is The Pioneer West 
by Joseph Lewis French. It contains 
such old favorites as Bret Harte’s 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and 
a chapter entitled “Old Ephraim the 
Grizzly” from Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Be 





sides these there are many that will 
probably be new to you. One which 
I recommend especially to those who 
like action, even if it is gory action, 
is Owen Wister’s “Specimen Jones.” 
The opening sentence reads, “Eph- 
raim, the proprietor of Twenty-Mile, 
had wasted the day in burying a 
man.” From there on, it gets better... 

Another chapter is a selection from 
Vigilante Days and Ways by Nathan- 
iel P. Langford. It is a true and 
lively account of early days in Mon- 





tana. (Langford, by the way, is an- 
other author worth investigating.) 

But I cannot even name all the 
authors represented here. A few of 
them are General Custer, Mark 
Twain, Francis Parkman, Emerson 
Hough. This book is a good place to 
sample their style and material. | 
predict that in some cases you will 
not be satisfied with a mere taste. 
You will look up the complete book 
and read it all. 








WHAT’S YOUR 
VOCABULARY SCORE? 


Appearances Are Deceiving 
By Gretta Baker 


Here is a skit from the radio pro- 
gram “Town Talk.” Try to find the 
mistakes hidden in the dialogue and 
pronounce correctly the words in bold 
type. Key is on page 38. 

(Fade in sound of dishes, silver, etc.) 

1. Mr. B: Boy, oh boy! I never tast- 
ed nothing better than this here meat 
pie! 

2. Mrs. B: I’m glad you like it, dear. 

3. Mr. B: Yes, sir! When it comes to 
culinary art, you deserve a bouquet! 

4. Mrs. B: Well, nobody likes to 
praise their own cooking, but I think 
I manage pretty good. 

5. Mr. B: I'll say you do! You al- 
ways have something different and 
tasty. No warmed-up “left-overs” in 
this house! 

6. Mrs. B: (amused) Well, dear, I’m 
glad you’re satisfied. 

7. Mr. B: Of course I am! Us men 
like variety in our meals, not the same 
old “left-overs” day after day! ... By 
the way, what do we have for dessert? 

8. Mrs. B: Vanilla custard. I put it 
in the ice-box. 

9. Mr. B: Set still, Grace. I’ll get it. 
(Fade out.) 

10. Mrs. B: (Up) Bring that 
whipped cream, too, Fred. 

11. Mr. B: (Off mike) All right. 
(Fade in.) Well, here it is, cold as ice! 

12. Mrs. B: Sit it here, Fred. 

13. Mr. B: O. K. Here it is... . Say, 
honey, what become of the boiled po- 
tatoes and roast beef we had in the ice- 
box? 

14. Mrs. B: You mean the potatoes 
and meat left over from Sunday din- 
ner? 

15. Mr. B: Yes. I thought I’d have 
a “snack” before I went to bed, but I 
see they’re gone. 

16. Mrs. B: Well, darling, don’t you 
know what I done with that cold meat 
and those potatoes? 

17. Mr. B: No. What? 

18. Mrs. B: I used them for the meat 
pie! 

19. Mr. B: You mean .. .? 

20. Mrs. B: That’s exactly what I 
mean! That meat pie you raved about 
was made from “left-overs!” 
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You Can Get into Radio 


Advice from a College Radio Workshop 


ADIO wants youth—but it 
R wants trained youth. 

A few years ago there were 
few standards by which those en- 
tering radio were to be judged and 
to which the applicants had to con- 
form. Almost anyone whose voice 
registered with reasonable clearness 
was welcome in radio. Stations were 
struggling desperately to fill their 
broadcast days with programs—any 
programs at all! Most of them had to 
content themselves with phonograph 
records and local musicians. The 
better programs were using perform- 
ers drafted from the dying vaude- 
ville and chautauqua circuits, or 
from stranded stock companies. But 
even these could not begin to fill 
radio’s need for program material 
and talent. 

Today, as most aspirants find, the 
picture is greatly changed and it is 
as difficult to get into radio as into 
the theater—more so probably, for 
radio has no amateur set-ups com- 
parable to those of the theater which 
serve as proving grounds for talent. 
This is largely due to the high stand- 
ards created by the growth of net- 
works and transcription companies 
which have made it possible for sta- 
tions to broadcast excellent pro- 
grams without large staffs. 

Furthermore, the stage and screen 
stars are awakening to the possibil- 
ities of radio as an additional source 
of income; and as a consequence, 
large numbers of them are appear- 
ing on radio programs. With such an 
abundance of talent to choose from, 
it is not surprising that the networks 
and larger stations will not consider 
hiring green performers unless they 
happen to have achieved big names 
in other fields, or possess so much 
latent ability that it would be fool- 
ish not to give them a chance. 

But the picture is not as hopeless 
as it has been made to appear up to 
this point. Radio needs youth. Youth 
and even beauty are as important to 
radio as to the screen and stage. And 
it is by the very fact of their youth 
that newcomers have a loophole to 
radio careers. 

Radio wants youth but it wants 
sound training and experience too. 

“Then how can we get started in 
radio?” is the cry of would-be Kate 
Smiths and Lowell Thomases. 

Well, in the first place you must 
plan to go to college. Of course it is 
no secret that many of the great 
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By Howard L. Parish 


names in radio are not affixed to col- 
lege diplomas, but it is equally true 
that their owners have had years of 
training or experience in business 
and professional life which has been 
the equivalent of a degree. Regard- 
less of the number of exceptions, it 
is becoming increasingly difficult for 
non-college trained persons to get a 
start on the air. 

The reasons for this are numerous 
Probably the most important reason 
is that a college trained man or wo- 
man has learned to think and has a 
more mature point of view than 
others of comparable age and ex- 
perience. Furthermore, a_ college 
graduate has acquired a facility for 
meeting people and handling situa- 
tions less often found in a non-col- 
lege trained man or woman. Con- 
centrated study over a period of 
years gives a degree of judgment 
and stability that cannot be acquired 
in any other way. And the wide range 
of knowledge that is absorbed in a 
good liberal arts course in college is 
invaluable to an announcer or writer. 

If you would be an announcer, you 
need a fair knowledge of several for- 
eign pronunciations such as Spanish, 





French, German, Italian, and pos- 
sibly Russian. These languages oc- 
cur frequently in titles of musical 
compositions and the names of the 
composers, as well as in names and 
places in the news. The more knowl- 
edge you have of languages, history, 
music and composers, and any other 
subject, the greater are your chances 
to get started successfully in radio. 

And above all, train your speaking 
voice! Many colleges provide excel- 
lent courses in public speaking and 
debating, as well as in drama. A few 
of the larger colleges provide train- 
ing in some of the branches of radio. 
These radio courses in themselves do 
not amount to much in the way of 
giving experience, but they do pro- 
vide a basis on which to build ex- 
perience. In certain of our univer- 
sities are well-equipped studios and 
transmitting equipment. These radio 
workshops, as they are called, usual- 
ly operate on a professional basis 
and give students practical training 
in writing, producing, directing, act- 
ing, and engineering. It is not un- 
usual for local stations to recruit new 
staff members from graduates of 
universities having radio depart- 
ments. 

However, it. is safe to say that the 
training received in college is at best 


Stage, screen and opera stars contribute to the success of The Circle, one of radio’s 
most informal programs, heard every Sunday night on NBC’s red network. Shown 
here are Cary Grant, Carole Lombard, Ronald Colman of the movies, Lawrence 
Tibbett, movies and opera, and two of the three Marx brothers, of stage and screen. 
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elementary, and does not carry too 
much weight with prospective em- 
ployers. If applicants have had a 
broad cultural education, and pos- 
sess good voices and personality, 
they can quickly be taught the neces- 
sary microphone technique. And if 
they have been trained in English 
and journalism, they can learn to 
write for radio. 

One of the most important things 
demanded by employers is the abil- 
ity to think quickly and to keep com- 
mand of any unforeseen situation. In 
this respect the old vaudeville 
troupers are invaluable to radio as 
announcers and masters of cere- 
mony, for they have the priceless 
knack of ad libbing a show out of a 
ticklish situation. In this connection, 
any training in dramatics and public 
speaking a person can acquire con- 
tributes greatly to his potentialities 
in radio. 

Big stations and the networks pre- 
fer to recruit their new blood from 
the bush leagues of radio, that is, 
the small stations that operate on a 
limited schedule and have only fifty 
to two hundred and fifty watts pow- 
er. From these tiny stations, the 
newcomers work along to larger and 
larger stations, until they finally get 
a chance at network performance. 

It is in these baby stations that the 
newcomer has his best chance to get 
started, and it is here that he gets 
far more practical and diversified 
experience than is possible on the 
networks or large stations. Here, a 
staff of three or four men is required 
to do what anywhere from a dozen 
up will be doing in the big stations. 
One man may be called on to write 
a program, double in several of its 
parts, and probably direct the re- 
hearsals. An hour later he may have 
to fill in at the control board. And 
between programs he may be doing 
his turn at selling advertising. If he 
has singing or musical ability, he’ll 
be using that too. 

If you want to write for radio, free- 
lancing is not advisable. About one 
in a thousand such scripts is ever 
sold. Stations are too fearful of libel 
or copyright suits to be willing to 
take chances on the work of un- 
known writers. 

For writers the best bet is to get 
into an advertising agency, or to ac- 
quire a reputation in other fields of 
journalism. Unfortunately for the 
high school student, both of these re- 
quire a college education or its 
equivalent. Advertising agencies are 
really a better doorway to radio than 
most persons suspect. Big advertisers 
use the radio, and the practice is 
gaining headway of having agencies 
produce the shows for their clients. 
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Stations and the networks are doing 
less each year of the actual produc- 
tion of programs. 

An alert person in an advertising 
agency can make known his desire to 
get into the radio department of his 
agency, and most employers would 
give him a chance to get started. 
Much of the writing that is done for 
radio is so utterly bad that new ideas 
and new blood are greatly needed 
and no one knows this better than 
the men actually in the field. 

Radio is one of the most fertile 
fields for women, not only as per- 
formers and producers, but as writ- 
ers. There is a dearth of good chil- 
dren’s programs, and it isin the prep- 
aration of these that women seem to 
excel. Furthermore, advertisers rec- 
ognize that women do most of the 
nation’s buying, and they want pro- 
grams written which appeal to wo- 
men. For these reasons a great deal 
of the material we hear broadcast is 
written by women. 

You may be lucky enough and tal- 
ented enough, or have contacts 
enough, to get started in radio with- 
out doing any of the things suggest- 
ed, but most beginners can’t count on 
luck or friendship. In any event, do 
not let yourself be fooled by fly-by- 
night schools that advertise a short 
cut to radio, and make elaborate 
promises to train you and find a job 
for you. 


In conclusion I would like to add 
two more pieces of advice. Spend a 
few hours each day listening to your 
radio, not for entertainment, but 
with a critical ear. Observe what 
goes into a program and how it is 
put across to the listener. Try to imi- 
tate what you hear, not for the pur- 
pose of claiming to be another Clif- 
ton Fadiman or another Major 
Bowes, but for training in expression 
and timing. Better yet, if there is a 
station near you, get permission to 
attend and observe actual broad- 
casts. 


The second bit of advice is this. 
Read some of the following books. 
Serious study of them will be nearly 
as valuable as the work given in col- 
lege courses in radio. 

Abbott, Waldo. Handbook of Broadcast- 
ing. McGraw-Hill. 
Bouch, Zeh. Making a Living in Radio. 

McGraw-Hill. 

Dashiell, B. F. Beginner’s Story. Radex 

Press, Ohio. 

Dixon, Peter. Radio Sketches and How to 

Write Them. Stokes. 

Gibson, Pauline. Handbook for Amateur 
Broadcasters. Scholastic Publications. 
Husing, Ted. Ten Years Before the Mike. 

Farrar & Rinehart. 


Kennison, C. E. Breaking Into Broadcast- 
ing. Station. WRDO, Augusta, Me. 


BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


S there something you mean to read, 

want to read, and don’t read? Of 
course there is. I'll start the confi- 
dences: this summer I mean to read 
Paradise Lost. 

I am well aware this admission will 
cost me the .respect of some people 
who will ask why on earth I never read 
it before. I don’t quite know myself. 
I have Comus, Lycidas, and L’Allegro 
practically by heart, and like anybody 
who has gone to school, I’ve read mag- 
nificent passages from Milton’s mas- 
terpiece that made me say to myself: 
“The whole thing must sweep along 
like a torrent: it must make grand 
reading: I simply must read it.” But 
somehow I never get around to it. This 
summer, I give you my word, I’m going 
to find out if I like Paradise Lost as 
much as I suspect I will. 

If I were you, I’d pull out of the back 
of your mind the book you “always 
meant to read,” take the book itself 
out of the library, and read it this sum- 
mer. Of course I don’t know what your 
book may be, but if it should be 
Vanity Fair, for instance, you may be 
saying, along about the middle of July 
“Why didn’t someone tell me about 
this?” You won’t remember that 
people did, and you didn’t believe 
them: it was written long ago, and 
think how many new books there are! 

The book you mean to read may not 
be a story at all: many of us mean to 
read some history some day—about 
the French Revolution, or some period 
of our own national life that has caught 
your fancy. It might be a good idea to 
read that very book this summer. Per- 
haps you meant to read Inside Europe, 
and didn’t get around to beginning it: 
just begin it now, and see what hap- 
pens. Perhaps you mean someday to 
ask the librarian if there is a book 
that will tell you just what is meant by 
inflation, trade balances, flight from 
the franc, phrases the newspapers 
take for granted you know all about. 
Well, “some day” might as well be 
now. School will soon be out for the 
summer, and you’re going to need to 
get your ideas clear. 

Perhaps it is the dictionary you 
meant to look into more carefully some 
day, but the dictionary is so big it 
stuns you. Look into it, every morning 
this summer, just long enough to look 
up one word you found in the news- 
paper during the past twenty-four 
hours, and don’t quite understand. The 
best part of this advice is that you can 
seldom stop with one word. 

One word of apology to close. Your 
rush of calls for suggestions on putting 
on a Spring Book Festival program 
exhausted all my printed matter; the 
new leaflets won’t arrive in time for 
May 7-14, bu‘ can be used for pro- 
grams at any other time. 
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Semester Review Tests for English Classes 


Based on Scholastic Issues from February 1 to May 27, 1939 


1. Petruchio proved he had tamed 
the shrew when: 

(1) Katharina was the only wife 
to answer her husband’s sum- 
mons 

(2) Katharina refused to let him 
buy her a cap 

(3) she ate what was set before her 
without cavilling 

(4) her father recognized the great 
change in her 


2. Try these over and see if you can 
get the right word-twins for each: 

(1) A interpretation of the 
treaty would transfer the Alas- 
kan Gulf to Canada 

(2) The boys tossed a ______ to see 
who would view the parade 

_ from the of vantage 

(3) The magician’s ____ of hand 
was performed by a 
movement of the wrist in the 
direction of the coin. 

(4) ___ is a kind of woolen goods 
people used to wear when the 
water began to in the 
rivers. 


3. Two writers who have dealt with 
the theme of race prejudice in Amer- 
ica are: 

. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
. Thomas Wolfe 

. Albert Halper 

. Elick Moll 

. Daniel Fuchs 

. Bess Streeter Aldrich 

. Charles Cooke 

. Elizabeth Goudge 


4. H. V. Kaltenborn says the re- 
quirements for successful news broad- 
casting are: 

(1) opera experience and music 

(2) distinct pronunciation, short 
sentences, repetition 

(3) college journalism and a Mid- 
western boyhood 

(4) travel and friends in the radio 
industry 


5. The Pulitzer Prize novel winner’s 
name this year is , and she wrote 
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6. The rubber-base paint, used on 
the World of Tomorrow’s outdoor mu- 
rals, was designed originally for 

(1) the WPA theater 

(2) the fish in the Aquarium 

(3) Treasure Island 

(4) the cages in the zoo 


7. Grandma Griswold, in Bertha Da- 
mon’s story, was addicted to the writ- 
ings of John Ruskin because 

(1) she wanted to wear a Crown of 
Wild Olive 

(2) she insisted upon growing se- 
same and lilies 

(3) she shared his hatred of in- 
creasing mechanization 
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(4) he helped her to hold back the 
clock 


8. One way of describing people in 
writing is the Dickens method of 
(1) finding a single adjective 
(2) photographing the person then 
enumerating his features 
(3) giving significant details as 
well as an impression of the 
whole 
(4) concentrating on details rath- 
er than the whole person 


9. Underline the correct synonym 
for the first word in each of the fol- 
lowing groups: 

1. luminous: enormous, dark, 
shining, ‘rainbow-hued 

2. contagious; catching, adjoin- 
ing, impromptu 

3. Inestimable: contemptible, 
priceless, unworthy 

4. acrimony: sharp speech, bitter 
flavoring, a tax 


10. Writers of the 19th Century were 
so impressed with punctuation that 
they ‘ 

(1) peppered their pages with dots, 
commas, etc. 

(2) boycotted books that broke the 
rules 

(3) demanded laws requiring oth- 
ers to punctuate 

(4) required schools to teach all 
the rules of the comma 


11. Match the following poets to the 
correct description opposite 
John Keats M 
Amy Lowell Super-Tramp 
W.H. Davies Apothecary’s assistant 
Merrill Moore Black cigars 


12. If you’re a struggling dramatist, 
you know how to get audience ap- 
peal by 

(1) bribing the critics 

(2) following the Boy Meets Girl 
formula 

(3) writing comedy, tragedy, and 
melodrama 

(4) writing plays about mothers, 
flags, babies, parades 


13. A cliché expert can tell at a 
glance which of these phrases he would 
not use: 

(1) he was a dim young man lost 
in an eternal twilight 

(2) she put her hand to her alabas- 
ter brow 

(3) it was as dark as a coa] mine 

(4) her eyes were star-lit pools 


14. In the mind of H*Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N the passage beginning 
“Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and to- 
morrow” meant: 

(1) a poem about the World’s Fair 
(2) that Macbeth was waiting for 
MacDuff 


(3) that Julius Caesar was dream- 
ing of death 

(4) that Cleopatra was pining for 
Antony 


15. When you hear “Rockabye 
Baby,” remember it’s a good piece of 
writing because: 

(1) it has that certain something 

(2) it makes you long to be a child 

(3) it has unity, coherence, em- 
phasis 

(4) a lot of people have liked it for 
a long time 

16. Merton of the Movies was chock 
full of ideals, and it was a shock to 
him when: 

(1) he found Beulah Baxter was a 
moron 

(2) Harold Parmelee turned out to 
be only a ham actor 

(3) he was used in comedy instead 
of drama 

(4) he was told he would never be 
an actor 


17. Split Cherry Tree could only 
have been written by _____, because 
only he had such a Kentucky child- 
hood. 

(1) Kimball Flaccus 
(2) William Saroyan 
(3) Struthers Burt 
(4) William March 
(5) Jesse Stuart 

(6) William S. Gilbert 


18. Gladstone, one of the greatest of 
English orators, said a speaker should 
have sense enough to: 

(1) train his body as well as his 
mind 

(2) admit he’d like to crawl into a 
hole 

(3) walk a chalk line every day 

(4) carry a book on his head 


19. Your friends won’t laugh if you 
can correct every grammatical slip— 
and there are a few in the following: 

(1) Between you and I, there is 
very little difference of opin- 
ion. 

(2) If I was sure it was he, I could 
do something. 

(3) When you're taller than her, 
you can go to dances. 

(4) “You only live once” is a movie 
title that could be improved. 

(5) If I have four apples, I have 
less apples than him. 


20. There was never a poet just like 
him, as you know from these lines: 


“Oh my! the troubles and per- 


plexities 

Oh dear! that mar each little 
plan 

Oh law! sufficient quite to vex 
it is, 


The short uncertain temper of 
an undecided man!” 
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And So—the End 

A babble of voices, then silence. The 
curtains squeak open; there is much 
whispering; then again—silence. The 
baton is lifted, and then softly the or- 
chestra eases into a beautiful introduc- 
tion; and as it breaks into a rhythmic 
march, the doors at the back of the 
auditorium open, and the audience 
turns as a body to view the graduates 
appearing in double lines. 

Yes, it’s the commencement exer- 
cises, and I am only a spectator, sitting 
meekly on the stage with the rest of 
the glee club. All of my best friends 
and good times and quarrels and pet 
peeves are hidden under those caps 
and gowns. It’s funny that I should feel 
the same pride and awe towards all of 
them, whether they are friend or 
enemy or just kids. A few minutes ago 
I was bored at the thought of having 
to sit through all the speeches and rig- 
marole that make a commencement, 
but now I am glad that I can see every- 
thing so plainly. 

They are coming down the aisle now. 
Step—pause—step—pause. First comes 
Richard A., towering above the rest, 
with Caroline at his side. How sweet 
she looks! Behind them are Donny and 
Milly, Keith and Jerry—all the gang. 
And Steve—why, how manly he looks 
—and different. I’m proud of him! And 
there is Toad, looking too mischievous 
and full of pep-to be draped in that 
gray robe. I wonder if he still thinks 
he will grab his diploma and run before 
they change their minds. I wonder if 
they realize that this is probably the 
last time some of them will ever see 
each other. I wonder how I’1l feel when 
I walk down that aisle for the last time. 

It has all become a blurred, seething 
ocean of bobbing caps and tassels. Far- 
ther back I can faintly see the brightly- 
colored formals of the juniors coming 
through the door. I’ve got to get my 
music ready to sing now, and—Norma, 
you goof, don’t be sentimental. You’ve 
still two more years to go, so save 
your tears. Oh dear, where did I put 
my hankie? 

Norma Yoder, 15 
Buchanan (Mich.) High School 
Velma E. Dunbar, Teacher 


Marching Feet 
Whispered “war” on every tongue. 
Trust and pride in the hearts of the 

young. 
Out they went, young and daring, 
With cheering throngs and banners 
flaring, 
And strong and proud the pulsing beat 
Of marching feet, of marching feet. 


Whispered “war” on every tongue. 


Grief and scorn in the hearts of the 
young. 

They saw those broken men come back, 

Hope and faith and dreams burned 
black; 

They heard the heavy, dragging beat 

Of weary feet, of weary feet. 


Whispered “war” on every tongue. 
They are old who once were young. 
They shut their ears and shut their 
eyes; 
Youth grown old in anguish cries, 
As down the lanes they hear the beat 
Of marching feet, of marching feet. 
Janet Snoke, 16 
Houston (Texas) High School 
Mrs. C. Ireson, Teacher 


War Dead 


Oceans roll; marble gleams; 
Green grass grows 
Above the dreams. 


Blowing rains; sunshine beams 
Upon the earth 
Above the dreams. 


Flowers live, a brilliant sea, 
Sprung on the breast 

Of a memory. 

Robert Hullihan, 16 

Sacred Heart School 

Boone, Iowa 

Sister Mary Miriam Therese, Teacher 


War 

I have never seen a war, or lived 
through one in which this country took 
part; yet I know that I hate it. I have 
heard of war all my life. My father 
was a boy of seventeen when he joined 
the British in the Boer War. He fought 
in the Canadian Army the four years 
of the World War. Consequently, I 
have heard many stories of war; but I 
can find no “glory of war.” 

When I was in France this summer, 
I saw some of the results of war. No 
longer does the visitor see large sec- 
tions of the country in desolation and 
ruin. The farmers have leveled off the 
fields and planted wheat there. But I 
saw what remains of the trenches and 
shell holes on Vimy Ridge, and in sev- 
eral small villages an occasional home 
that has been left in ruin. All too often 
I saw the greatest price of war—the 
huge, well-kept cemeteries where lie 
thousands of the youth of France, Eng- 
land, Germany and the United States. 

These were the things I saw, but I 
did not see ghostly, shell-torn, fields 
where men lay dead and wounded. I 
did not hear the dreaded drone of ene- 
my warplanes coming to drop their 
missiles of death on my village. I did 
not see the destruction of century old 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse total- 
ing not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholasiic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








cathedrals and their priceless stained 
glass windows. 

I know nothing of this from per- 
sonal experience; yet these scenes are 
enough to prove the futility of war. 
The Allied armies won the war, but I 
saw as many French, English and 
American cemeteries as German ceme- 
teries. The countries of the Allied 
armies suffered a disastrous depres- 
sion. Yet there are stil] wars. 

Evangeline Jackson, 16 
Winfield (Kansas) High School 
Lucy Headrick, Teacher 


No Answer 


Throw back the veil, I wan. to see 
What lies beyond those mystic gates, 
The mind reluctant to believe 

The shallow tale the heart relates. 


The heart, though wise in subtle ways, 
Can find no answer to reply 
To the mind’s cold, exact demands 
That is not but another lie. 
Carmen Heggen, 17 
Classen High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Katherine Bragg, Teacher 


We regret that due to the lack of 
space in this final issue of the semester 
we shall not be able to print accepted 
contributions from the following stu- 
dents: Daoma Winston, 16, Roosevelt 
H. S., Washington, D. C., M. E. Smith, 
Teacher; Mary Miles, 16, Modesto 
(Cal.) H.S., Lucetta Ratcliff, Teacher; 
Blanche Mozak, 17, Chadsey H. S., De- 
troit, Michigan, Frances Comfort, 
Teacher; Doris Mantz, 16, Huron (South 
Dakota) H. S., Dana Harlow, Teacher; 
George Kearns, 17, West H. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, Wanda Or- 
ton, Teacher; John Snelling, 16, 
St. Petersburg (Florida) H. S., Mrs. 
Jessimae Dabney, Teacher; John Caf- 
frey, 16, University H. S., Berkeley, 
Cal., Mrs. Caroline Powers, Teacher; 
Sally Betty Smith, 16, Hindman (Ky.) 
Settlement School, Clara Standish, 
Teacher; Rosanne Musser, 17, Roose- 
velt H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii, Virginia 
McBride, Teacher; Magdalen Schoop, 
St. Michael Central H. S., Chicago, IIL, 
Sister M. Philemon, Teacher; Gene- 
vieve Krucek, St. Michael Central 
H. S., Chicago, Ill., Sister M. Philemon, 
Teacher; Rowena Autry, 16, Mountain- 
air (N. M.) H. S., Mrs. Paul W. Mas- 
ters, Teacher. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


CORNER | 


THREE YOUNG POETS 


OR ten years, now, a reader 
F turning to a new book of poems 

has met arrows of frost; clean 
bones crying in the flesh; air’s cold 
arrows; pale gulls; skulls that blos- 
som; luminous acrid blood; luminous 
air; and the poet’s advice to “For- 
swear the pantomime of clocks,” or 
“Abjure the spangled insult of de- 
sign.” Such poems, usually cast with 
some skill into form, pretend to be 
clean-cut by using words associated 
with clearness, hardness, and cold- 
ness; but they are almost always 
overstuffed with words, particularly 
adjectives. The language of these 
poems separate their writers more 
than an arm’s length from anything 
real. 

In other books, poets trying man- 
fully for something real cry out in 
a new kind of snobbery that they 
have driven over America, once the 
land of buffaloes and rich forests, and 
eaten hamburgers at roadside stands, 
observed the pinched child’s face at 
the cabin door; the faces at church 
sociables, factories, drug-store coun- 
ters, saying “And we have spoken to 
them one by one.” This poetry is 
usually in free verse, that suggests 
vehement oratory, and so badly ca- 
denced the reader thinks the writer 
mistook an emotion for a poem. 

It may be with a sigh that the 
reader will discover both these types 
of poetry joined in Letter to a Com- 
rade, a book by which Joy David- 
man, age 23, recently won the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets Contest, and 
the Shelley Memorial Award of 
$1,000. Amid 94 pages of poems, pas- 
sionately voiced, fragmentary even 
when long, cluttered with a rush of 
observations that are not ordered 
into an effective whole, three or four 
lyrics appear, well-rounded, and one 
poem, “Prayer Against Indifference,” 
stands out, as being firmly construct- 
ed. She compares her body to a house 
wherein she could rest while the out- 
er world has misery, but she prays 
for death when “wars and ruined 
men” cease to vex her. 


Prayer Against Indifference 


When wars and ruined men shall cease 
To vex my body’s house of peace, 
And bloody children lying dead 

Let me lie softly in my bed 

To nurse a whole and sacred skin, 
Break roof and let the bomb come in. 
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Knock music at the templed skull 
And say the world is beautiful, 
But never let the dweller lock 

Its house against another knock; 
Never shut out the gun, the scream, 
Never lie blind within a dream. 


Within these walls the brain shall sit 
And chew on life surrounding it; 
Eat the soft sunlight hour and then 
The bitter taste of bleeding men; 
But never underneath the sun 
Shall] it forget the scream, the gun, 


Let me have eyes I need not shut; 

Let me have truth at my tongue’s root; 
Let courage and the brain command 
The honest fingers of my hand; 

And when I wait to save my skin 
Break roof and let my death come in. 


Traveling in America, Joy Da- 
vidman projects her concern for 
suffering mankind into all lands. 
Traveling in many lands, Frederic 
Prokosch, still in his twenties, in a 
second book of poems, The Carnival, 
manages to be aware at once of this 
time’s miseries, and of all Time. He 
keeps a mystical ardour and medita- 
tive poise, as in this poem. 


Harvest 


September: and all the glowing har- 
vesters 
Move homeward with their golden 
sheaves 
And one, the lonely, slowly, 
Silently strays 


Through the long park. And through 
the falling leaves 
Now dusk unfurls her wine - red 
wing. 
The leaves fall softly, softly 
The tall spire lays 


Its shadow down the road, the church 
bells ring, 
The wagon rumbles, the worn plow 
Still glistens dimly. Deeply 
In the warm haze 


Lie lost the day, the debt, the dying. 
Now 
None know what hurts. The little 
girls 
Play in the square where lightly 
The fountain plays 


And the bright snail, striped gold and 
copper, curls 
Round the wet clover, and two still 
Tremulous horns tenderly 
Tip the green sprays. 


The elm bends low her arms, over the 
hill 











PROKOSCH DAVIDMAN 
The cottage smokes. The sheep are 
flowers 
Tossed on the field: softly 
Slope the sun’s rays: 


September: but ah, forever these airs, 
these hours 
Will ripen within me, calm the 
crossed 
Loves, loyalties, gently 
Calm the long days 


Now in the wandering core of memory 
lost 
Forever, where the coo] blue gaze 
Still burns: so lovably 
Still, still betrays. 


Mr. Prokosch, like Joy Davidman, 
is hindered by redundant language. 
Amid his golden, glittery, fiery ad- 
jectives, at times the well - known 
“sulls lie stiffening in the frost.” 


Although some poems by James 
Agee, in Permit Me Voyage, also a 
Yale Series of Younger Poets publi- 
cation, are not free enough from sim- 
ilar over-used literary conventions 
of the day, a group of lyrics there 
are refreshingly simple, and worked 
out with a fine sense of art. “A 
Song” tells how -a mother will soon 
come to the child, before her, “gone 
away.” 


A Song 


I had a little child was born in the 
month of May. 

He croaked and he crowed from early 
in the day. 

He sang like a bird and he delighted‘to 
play 

And before the night time he was gone 
away. 


Little child, take no fright, 

In that shadow where you are 

The toothless glowworm grants you 
light. 

Sure your mother’s not afar. 


Brave, brave, little boy, 

Angels wave you round with joy. 
Soon through the dark she runs to you 
Soon, soon your mother comforts you. 


“Prayer Against Indifference” from Let- 
ter to a Comrade by Joy Davidman and 
“A Song” from Permit Me Voyage by 
James Agee, are reprinted by premission 
of Yale University Press. “Harvest” from 
The Carnival by Frederic Prokosch is re- 
printed by permission of Harper & Bros. 
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HEY’ VE ridden all night in a 

coach from Chicago or De- 

troit, eyeing each other and 
wondering if anyone else is going to 
the National Music Camp, and what 
instrument they play, and where 
they come from, and in those cold 
gray hours just before sunrise, won- 
dering if they will ever get to this 
place called Interlochen, Michigan, 
where the camp is held every sum- 
mer. 

It’s a Sunday morning 
late in June and here 
they are arriving from 
all over the United 
States — even far away 
Hawaii and Canal Zone 
...a tall, assured daugh- 
ter of an oil magnate 
from Tulsa, trips down 
the steps from the Pull- 
man with her valuable 
violin tucked firmly un- 
der her arm; a timid lit- 
tle girl who’s ‘neveh 
been no’th befor’, lugs a 
cello almost as large as 
herself and already 
looks a bit lonesome for 
Alabama. A _pleasant- 
faced young Japanese 
boy with a tiny, shiny 
case which says ‘piccolo’ 
to the initiate looks 
around with inquiry in 
his smile; a long lanky 
lad with a couple of 
drum sticks protruding 
from the hip pocket swings down 
from the coach ahead. 

At 8:30 Monday morning 200 
eager young musicians assemble on 
the stage of the rustic bow! for their 
first orchestra rehearsal. One feels 
sure that annually the pines and the 
lake experience deep pain as sound 
blasts and blares forth for that first 
exuberant five minutes on the blue- 
gold morning. Here are 200 soloists 
—here is talent unbridled. But re- 
member this is only the first Monday 
morning. 

In another seven days, miracu- 
lously enough, something subtle and 
tremendous has occurred. Here is 
that same indomitable courage and 
spirit—the same vigorous approach, 
but a beauty of tone and ensemble 
which makes you look sharply at 
faces to see if these can possibly be 
the same players you witnessed at- 
tacking the “New World” Symphony 
only last week. And this is the sec- 
ond Monday. 

The last week of the camp season 
you attend a program of original 
compositions. Here are heard only 
works completed in the creative 
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Musie Under the Pines 


classes of the summer. It is your good 
fortune to sit immediately behind a 
prominent publisher who has lin- 
gered several days to hear what, per- 
chance, may have been produced by 
these enthusiastic young composers. 
No one is more surprised than the 
publisher himself, who immediately 
arranges to publish three of the 
youthful works you have just heard 
performed. 

Interspersing these challenging 





Three violinists at Interlochen. Left to right: Patricia 
Yodido, 17, Carson City, Mich; Mary Martin, 15, Dunn 
Loring, Va.; Louise Maddy, 16, Great Bend, Kan. 


days of musical accomplishment is a 
varied program of outdoor sports, 
swimming in the twin lakes, sunning 
on the wide sandy beaches, boating, 
hiking over sandy dunes, fiercely 
fought tennis matches, a fast game 
of badminton, a weekly party. 

A few days before you leave Inter- 
lochen you ask a member of the 
Camp’s famous faculty how it hap- 
pens that Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, 
founder of this very interesting sum- 
mer organization, is able to induce 
artists of international repute to 
come here summer after summer. 

“We like Interlochen with its fine 
music played with such spontaneous 
joy. We like the twin lakes, the fla- 
vor of the pines in the air. We like its 
purpose and its challenge. Together 
we are building, year by year, a 
great summer capitol of the arts in 
America; the place where youth and 
adults work creatively and enjoy the 
zest of outdoor life. Skill in music 
and drama and their allied arts 
weighs ever more heavily in the bal- 
ance of our modern life and mid- 
summer mecca of these arts is Inter- 
lochen,” is his enthusiastic reply. 





Literary Leads, 






SEASONED TIMBER 

The same shortened version of 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s novel, Sea- 
soned Timber, that appeared originally 
in Scribner’s Magazine, has just been 
published in booklet form by Har- 
court Brace under the title The Elec- 
tion on Academy Hill. The booklet 
(which sells for forty-eight cents) in- 
cludes about twice as much of the origi- 
nal story as reprinted in Scholastic 
(May 13 and 20 issues). 


WE FOUND HIM FIRST 

The Prix de Rome Award in Art 
which has just been announced is espe- 
cially interesting to Scholastic read- 
ers. This year’s annual prize in paint- 
ing went to J. Robert McCloskey who 
won first prize in prints in the Schol- 
astic Awards in 1932. Under the Acad- 
emy of Rome Award Mr. McCloskey 
will receive $1,400 a year for two years 
and free residence and studio in Rome. 


SCRIBNER’S 

Scribner’s Magazine, which began 
its fifty-third year in January, has sus- 
pended publication with the May issue, 
hopes to resume again in the fall pro- 
vided sufficient capital is secured to 
operate soundly. This is sad news to 
Scholastic readers who, whether they 
realized it or not, have been indirectly 
Scribner’s readers during the past few 
years. Many of the stories and articles 
reprinted in our pages appeared origi- 
nally in Scribner’s—always an excel- 
lent source of material. During the 
course of its long and useful life, Scrib- 
ner’s has brought out works by many 
of the best writers of our time. 


BEST ACTRESS 

Laurette Taylor has received the 
Barter Theatre award for the outstand- 
ing performance of the year as Mrs. 
Midgit in the New York revival of 
Sutton Vane’s play Outward Bound. 
The award; which was presented by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, consists of an acre on 
the side of a mountain near Abingdon, 
Va., where the Barter Theater is lo- 
cated; two jobs at the theater this sum- 
mer for two young actors to be selected 
by Miss Taylor; one sugar-cured Vir- 
ginia ham; and a statuette of Mrs. 
Midgit. 


BOOK CLUBS 

Book Club choices for June are as 
follows: 

Book-of-the-Month Club: America 
in Mid-Passage, by Charles and Mary 
Beard (Macmillan). 

Literary Guild: A Peculiar Treasure, 
by Edna Ferber (Doubleday). 

Junior Literary Guild: Older boys: 
River Rising, by Hubert Skidmore 
(Doubleday). 

Older girls: The Girl Who Was 
Marge, by Edith Tallant (Lippincott). 

Catholic Book Club: The Bishop Jots 
It Down, by Rev. Francis Clement 
Kelly (Harper). 
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ERRY slammed the front door, 
as she came in from school, and 
flung her books on the sofa. She 
was seething inside. Simply seeth- 
ing. Of all the—well, Susie Pepper 
was just a snake-in-the-grass, 
that’s what she was! Who else could 
have drawn that silly picture of 
“Miss Goody-Goody Goldfish, Good 
to the Last Gulp” in her history 
pook? Funny, it hadn’t been there 
pefore Susie borrowed the book a 
minute “to check on a date”! And 
who else would have sent Molly 
Moffit (better known as “Susie’s 
shadow’’) to find out if she had heard 
from Tom while he was in Metrop- 
olis? 

Certainly Susie had made no 
bones about the postcard 
she had received from 
Tom. She had all but hung 
it on the bulletin board for 
exhibition purposes. For 
three days now it had fallen 
out of Susie’s textbooks, 
notebooks, and _ pocket- 
books in front of practi- 
cally everybody in school 
—always written-side-up, 
so that “Love, Tom” was 
most prominent There was 
something screwy about 
that “Love, Tom” anyhow. 
The “Love” didn’t go with 
the rest of Tom’s hand- 
writing. It was—different. 
Still, Jerry couldn’t prove 
it and nobody else knew 
how Tom wrote “Love”’— 
at least, Jerry hoped no- 
body else knew. 

The more she thought 
about it, the madder she 
got, and the madder she 
got, the more necessary it 
became to throw things. 
Anything. Fortunately, she 
grabbed a sofa pillow and 
aimed it at the fireplace, 
but unfortunately, it grazed the 
mantle en route and crash—bang, 
down went the glass jar in which 
Mr. Goode kept his smoking tobacco! 
Oh dear, and it had been a Christ- 
mas gift. Well, it was too late to do 
anything about it now—the jar was 
in a million pieces—except to be 
sorry and apologize and give up her 
soda-and-movies allowance until she 
could buy him another. That’s what 
came of getting mad. And, the 
trouble was, she didn’t feel a bit 
better about Susie. Perhaps even 
worse. She had been mad, now she 
was sad. Sad and lonely, she de- 
cided, as she swept the broken glass 
into the dustpan and took it to the 
kitchen. 

Food! Maybe that was what she 
needed. She looked around to see 
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30. Photo-Finish 
By Gay Head 


if there was any dessert left from 
lunch, but the cupboard was a mod- 
ern version of Old Mother Hub- 
bard’s. Not even the makings of a 
sandwich. 

Jerry went back into the living 
room and turned on the radio. Some 
mournful voice was wailing “Our 
Love” and making a mess of it. Jerry 
snapped the control button off. She 
looked out the window toward the 
































“Look, Pop, what would you do if some girl came along and 
without playing quite fair, snatched a boy away from you?” 


Trotters’ and then turned away. She 
wasn’t interested in seeing Hank. He 
was okay and all, but—not today. 
She decided to amble over to Pop’s 
Place. Pop always understood— 
things. 

When she arrived, Pop’s Place ap- 
peared to be deserted, except for 
Pop who was standing back of the 
soda fountain. 

“Hello, Jerry,” he said, as she 
perched herself on one of the coun- 
ter seats, “you look about as cheer- 
ful as an undertaker! What’s the 
matter?” 

“Life,” Jerry answered dismally. 

“Life?” Pop repeated. “What’s 
wrong with it?” 

“Everything,” Jerry responded, 
more dismally. 

“Oh, come on, it can’t be as bad as 


that. You’re just down in the dumps. 
How about a soda or a choc—” 

“Sour lemonade, please. No, I 
mean it. That’s just what I feel like, 
at the moment. Look, Pop, what 
would you do if some girl came along 
and, without playing quite fair, 
snatched a boy—a boy you liked a 
lot—right away from you? Would 
you pitch in and play her game 
or—?” 

“Well, of course, that’s 
one way, but it seldom 
works. What I always say 
is take your time, if you 
give a sneak-thief enough 
rope he’ll—she’ll hang 
herself.” 

“Yes, but it takes an aw- 
ful lot of rope for some 
people!” Jerry sighed. 

Pop smiled. “Seen Tom 
yet?” he asked slyly. 

“No, has he come back 
from Metropolis?” 

“Yes, came in this after- 
noon. He—uh-oh, look out 
there!” Pop pointed to the 
front window through 
which Jerry could see Pete 
Wilson’s _ stripped - down 
rattletrap car parked at the 
curb. It was swarming with 
humanity. As they crawled 
off, layer by layer, Susie 
Pepper and Molly Moffit, 
among others, emerged 








from the back seat. In two 
minutes Pop’s Place was 
buzzing with chatter. 
“Where’s Tom?” every- 
body wanted to know. 

“Oh, is he back?” Pop asked in- 
nocently, and Jerry wondered why 
he was pretending he didn’t know. 

“Yeah,” drawled Phil Strong. 
“Aw, Pop, you know where he is. 
He’d come here first to hear all the 
news, you old gossip. And I’ll bet 
you told him plenty. Where?d he 
go?” 

“Probably to my house,” put in 
Susie. ‘“He’d dash over to tell me 
about his trip. I know. That is, what 
he hasn’t already written about. Oh 
dear, I dropped my pocketbook. 
Look, all my fan mail dropped on 
the floor! Will somebody hand me 
that postcard?” 

“Oh, let me, please,” came a voice 
from behind the counter. It was 
Tom’s! He had been there all the 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 29 
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HE results of Scholastic’s Poll 
on student attitudes toward 
their vocational futures are 
published on this page. One of the 
most encouraging things about the 
outcome seems to be that most young 
people today are fully aware of the 
dark side of the job situation. Most of 
them aren’t inclined to be unduly 
optimistic in their outlook. They’re 
more disposed to face hard facts. 


For a striking example of this, note 
the replies to the questions on a col- 
lege education. While an overwhelm- 
ing majority of both boys and girls 
would like to avail themselves of the 
advantages of higher education, 
(Question 1) less than 52 percent of 
the boys and 46 percent of the girls 
expect to be able to do so, (Question 
2). Of those who do not expect to go 
to college, a far more substantial ma- 
jority of girls than boys say they in- 
tend to devote themselves to special 
vocational training (Question 3). 

On the question of definite employ- 
ment assured after graduation (Ques- 
tion 4) the.surprising thing is per- 
haps that the majorities answering 
“no” aren’t even larger. Here it 
would have been interesting to know 
whether a poll of seniors only would 
have materially changed the results. 
In times of widespread unemploy- 
ment it is only to be expected that 
few under-classmen can be assured 
of definite employment with gradua- 
tion still a year or more off. 

The replies to Question 5 seem to 
offer new evidence that few modern 
girls feel they can look forward to 
marriage merely as a “career’’ in it- 
self. This, too, indicates that they are 
fully aware of the economic uncer- 
tainties of the times. 

It is interesting to note that a con- 
siderably larger majority of girls 
than boys favor government made 
work projects (Question 6). Does this 
indicate that girls are more disposed 
than boys to support the general 
philosophy of the New Deal? 

The replies to Question 8 reveal 
that far too many boys and girls still 
prefer to enter the fields of the al- 
ready overcrowded professions. 

There are more students who want 
a wrist watch as a graduation gift 
than there are who want a college 
education as their present (Question 
10)! Offhand, this may seem foolish 
and it may appear to contradict the 
returns on Question 1. But this is 
doubtless a mistaken impression. The 
explanation is simply that in answer- 
ing this question most students lim- 
ited their choice to what they thought 
they had a chance of getting. 


Results of Scholastic Student Opinion Poll—4 








THE QUESTIONS 


1. Do you wish to go to 


college? 





. Do you expect to 


be able to go to col- 
lege? 


eeeeee 


THE ANSWERS 
GIRLS 
Total Votes 


Yes 


Percentages | Total Votes 


. 733 70.8} Yes .. 
302 29.2} No..... 








Se 


469 S52) TES ...< 
566 SET IMO ...2- 





. If not, do you plan 


to take some special 
vocational course 
after graduation? 


ee ids 


373 65.1] Yes .... 
193 34.9|No..... 





. If you are not going 


to college or voca- 
tional school, have 
you definite employ- 
ment assured after 
graduation? 


Yes eeeee 
No eeeeee 


56 29 {Yes .. 
137 71 |No..... 154 





. If you are a girl, do 


you plan to work at 
or prepare for a 
gainful occupation? 


ee 
No eeeeee 





. Do you believe the 


government should 
provide public work 
for any one above 
high school age who 
cannot find work in 
private industry? 


ne 
No eeeneee 


957 92.5 
78 7.5 
696 67.2) Yes .. 


339 32.8] No ..... 425 





. Have you worked at 


some gainful occu- 
pation or part-time 
job at any time? 


i 


491 47.4] Yes .. 
peckes 044 52.6] No..... 170 








. Have you a definite 


idea of what occupa- 
tion you intend to 
follow, and if so, in 
which of the follow- 
ing fields does your 
choice lie? 


Clerical 


GIRLS BOYS 
Professional or technical... 
Business or Managerial.... 
| rr ere 
Industrial (skilled or semi- 
skilled) ..csciec 
Agriculture ..... cccccccee 
Aviation: 06... soedhede 





. Which of these fac- 


tors chiefly led to 
your decision? 


Parents 
Friends 


ee eeeeee eeeeereeee 


Teachers or school advisors. 


Reading 





. If you had your 


choice, what object 
would you choose for 
a graduation pres- 
ent? 





Wrist Watch.. 
College Education. coconces 129 
yo ee ocbeesqneis ae 
Money eeeeeeeeee ee ee ee eee 
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GOODBYE, MR. 


CHIPS (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Produced by Victor Sa- 
ville. Directed by Sam Wood. Screen 
play by R. C. Sheriff, Claudine West, 
and Eric Maschwitz. From the book by 
James Hilton.) 


Dear old Chips, the English school- 
master, has simply stepped out of the 
Hilton novel, and, with that hippety- 
hoppety gait of his, has walked on to 
the screen. In this film chremicle of 
Chips’ years at Brookfield School, he is 
still the painfully shy young profes- 
sor, the middle-aged idealist, and the 
incorrigible romantic of later years. In 
fact, the film follows the Hilton story 
so closely that it almost is the book in 
moving pictures. Naturally, some de- 
scriptive passages have been convert- 
ed into dialogue, and the camera has 
done a fine job of filling in the Brook- 
field background with scenes of the 
boys in classroom, assembly, refectory, 
choir school, and on the playing fields. 
Chips’ courtship of Kathie has been 
given greater play and a European lo- 
cale, and we noted (disappointedly) 
that Chips. was not allowed to slip off 
the mountain ledge and wrench his 
ankle when he met her, as he did in 
the book. However, his heart. gave 
him just as much trouble, and that, of 
course, was what mattered. 

Robert Donat, in the role of Mr. 
Chips, contributes a masterly charac- 
terization, beautifully sustained from 
youth to old age, and that is not an 
easy thing to do. The part of Kathie, 
Chips’ wife, serves to introduce to 
screen audiences Greer Garson, the 
loveliest and most genuine new actress 
we’ve seen in many a day; and Terry 
Kilbourn has the odd task of playing 
four generations of his own family, 
John Colley and his descendants, Peter 
Colleys I, II, and III. As Chips says, 
“there’s always a Colley at Brook- 
field.” 

The entire production shows that 
writers, director, cast and all have 
done their jobs well, for seldom has a 
motion picture so thoroughly captured 
the spirit of a book. Sentimental? Yes, 
but so are a great many people in this 
world, and this film will certainly 
warm the cockles of their hearts. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A NAZI SPY (War- 
ner Bros. Directed by Anatole Litvak. 
Sereen play by Milton Krims and 
John Wexley. Based on material gath- 
ered by Leon G. Turrou.) 


Confessions of a Nazi Spy is an ex- 
citing bit of screen melodrama, all 
right, but with more than a grain of 
truth. It is based on the findings of 
Leon G. Turrou, former ace agent of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


(Left) Mr. Chips and one of the Brook- 
field boys take their tea-making seri- 
ously. (Below) G-Man Robinson hears 
the confessions of a leading Nazi spy. 





and the evidence presented by G-men 
at last year’s spy trials in which four 
foreign agents were convicted. 

The film sticks close to fact and fol- 
lows the thread of the Nazi plot to steal 
valuable military secrets from the 
United States Government, as well as 
to spread its propaganda and enlarge 
the shadow of the swastika in Amer- 
ica. By means of well-chosen newsreel 
shots (Hitler and other higher-ups of 
the German government addressing 
the Brown Shirts, concentration camps, 
Bund meetings, and Nazi youth camps 
in this country), animated maps and 
other factual material, it paints in the 
background of the espionage system 
which was uncovered by our Federal 
investigators. 

Edward G. Robinson, Francis Leder- 
er, and Paul Lukas are among the fine 
cast who wisely keep the acting sub- 
ordinate to the film’s documentary im- 
portance. In fact, the film’s best point 
is that, while it is pointedly partisan, 
its emotions never get out of hand. It 
never grows hysterical, although we 
doubt that all Nazis look as villainous 
as these. 

Confessions of a Nazi Spy may not 
knock you off your feet, but it will 
make you stop and wonder what’s go- 
ing on in our own backyard. 


"EOLLOWING the FILMS’ 
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SORORITY HOUSE (RKO Radio. Pro- 
duced by Robert Sisk. Directed by 
John Farrow. Screen play by Dalton 
Trumbo. From the story “Chi House” 
by Mary Coyle Chase.) 

Here is a two-fisted little film which 
takes a poke at sororities and leaves 
them with something less than a leg 
to stand on. It’s the story of Alice Fish- 
er, daughter of a village grocer who 
borrows a thousand dollars to send her 
to college. At Talbot University Alice 
bumps head-on into “rush week” and 
learns about sororities through some 
pretty bitter experiences. 

There is a great deal of humor in the 
picture and some scenes of college life 
that really look like college. There is 
also a very vivid picture of the fantas- 
tic importance attached to sorority 
bids, the hopes and disappointments of 
“rush week” and the hysteria of “bid 
night.” A one-sided picture, it’s true, 
but even sorority girls will admit it’s 
high time somebody exposed the snob 
system. 

Anne Shirley is first-rate as Alice 
and the college students, both girls and 
boys, ring true. Many of them actually 
are students at California universi- 
ties. 


SONS OF LIBERTY (A Warner Bros. 
Historical Short. Directed by Michael 
Curtiz. Screen play by Crane Wilbur.) 


This is the story of Haym Salomon, 
the Jewish friend and supporter of 
George Washington, whom Revolu- 
tionary patriots called “Our little 
friend in Front Street”; but except for 
his stature, there was nothing small 
about Haym Salomon. His financial 
genius many times saved the cause of 
the patriots; he raised thousands of 
dollars among his friends and donated 
his entire personal fortune to the sup- 
port of the Continental army. This film 
is a fine tribute to one of America’s 
unsung heroes. 


THE HARDYS RIDE. HIGH (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed by George 
Setiz. Screen play by Agnes Christine 
Johnson and others.) 

The Hardys Ride High, and so does 
Mickey Rooney, the jitterbug Andy of 
the Hardy family series. This time ine 
Hardys almost inherit $2,000,000 from 
a long-gone great-great grandfather, 
and Aunt Milly, a school-teacher, al- 
most catches herself a beau. Both are 
false alarms—the inheritance and the 
beau, who turns out to be a real estate 
salesman. 

If Mickey is your meat, here’s a 
generous serving. 


1939 “Bests”—So Far 


Pygmalion, The Lady Vanishes, 
Stagecoach, Wuthering Heights, The 
Story of Vernon and Irene Castle, 
Juarez. 
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A HARVEST OF GOOD HEALTH | 


Some interesting facts about “Archis hypogaea” 


(“Peanuts” to you)—a food that is fairly bursting 


with an abundance of real tissue-building 


vitamins that your body needs 


O ONE knows whether Bra- 
zil, Africa or Asia deserves 
the distinction of being the birth- 
place of our American Peanut, but 
those who know food values are 
agreed that wherever and whenever 
man first discovered peanuts he 
found a food that possessed to an ex- 
traordinary degree that rare combi- 
nation of palatability, nutritional 
value and digestibility. 

If your imagination will carry you 
back to that distant day when a man 
first ate a peanut your mind’s eye 
will discern the complaisant counte- 
nance of one whose palate is being 
satisfied to a king’s taste, and who is 
at the same time receiving nourish- 
ment that nature had never before 
served in so concentrated a form. 

Every generation since then—and 
every individual who loves good 
food—has “discovered” the delicieus 


flavor of peanuts. But today, in this 
era of calories and vitamins, we are 
discovering a great deal more. We 
are learning some amazing facts, in- 
deed, about this tiny but valuable 
morsel of food. 


Contains Lysine — Necessary for 
Bodily Growth 


The peanut is not a nut, but is a 
member of the family of plants 
known as legumes. Most nuts are 
sources of fat. The peanut, however, 
contains protein as well as fat. It is 
a source of some of the most easily 
digested protein, among which is the 
amino acid, lysine, which is essential 
to growth. In fact, although some 
proteins entirely lack the amino acids 
necessary for growth, and will not, 
therefore, support life, the protein 
in peanuts contains all the amino 





In October, when native Peanut Plants are plowed up. Laborers follow the plow 
with pitchforks and shake the soil from the vines. Farming of peanuts for the 
market is done mostly in Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, and as far 
as Texas, but the center of the industry is in Suffolk, Virginia. 
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Peanuts do not grow on trees. They grow 
and mature under ground. The illustra- 
tion above shows one of the peanut plants 
pulled out of the ground. 


acids necessary for growth. Since 
wheat and corn are deficient in 
lysine, peanuts are very valuable 
aid in supplementing cereals, and 
laboratory experiments show that 
peanut flour is even slightly superior 
to meat in producing growth. 


Three Times as Many Calories as 


Beefsteak 


Peanuts and soy beans are the only 
vegetable foods that supply complete 
protein. And as a source of mineral 
content (ash) peanuts exceed most 
vegetables and fruits. In this ash, 
peanuts contain a high percentage of 
lime. They also contain chlorides, 
potassium phosphates, sulphur and 
iron. A pound of peanuts furnishes 
about 2,700 calories, whereas the 
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After plowing, the plants are stacked in the field around poles to dry in the wind 
and sun. Peanuts are damp and soft when first plowed up. During the curing process, 
which lasts several weeks, they harden and become firm and crisp. 


same quantity of beefsteak supplies 


less than one-third as much. 


Dr. Walter H. Eddy, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, says: 
“Peanuts are one of the few foods 
containing Vitamin A—tissue build- 
er; Vitamin B—nerve food; Vitamin 


C—intestinal cleanser.” 


The peanut is a “phosphorous 
bearing” food, which makes it par- 
ticularly valuable, as this type of 
food is lacking in the typical Ameri- 
can diet. Peanuts are also fairly rich 
in calcium and contain about as 


much iron as whole milk and raisins. 


A Boon to Brain, Tissues, Nerves 


In addition, peanuts supply the 
system with magnesium and sodium 
which are necessary for a firm bone 
structure, and for preventing soft- 
ening of the tissues. Magnesium is 
also essential for the formation of 
albumen in the blood, the function- 
ing of the brain and muscle tissues 
and for keeping the nervous system 
healthy. The tissues of the lungs re- 


quire it as well. 


It can readily be seen that peanuts 
are one of the most wholesome and 
nutritious of all foods. They more 
than adequately meet the two main 


requirements of a food, namely, (1) 
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to furnish the material for growth 
and repair; (2) to supply the energy 
required for work and play and full 


maintenance of body fat. 


96.17% Digestible 


Just as important, however, is the 
fact that peanuts are easy to digest. 
Tests have shown that the digesti- 
bility of peanut flour compares 
favorably with other cereal proteins, 
and is higher than other legume 
proteins. The digestibility of peanut 
meal is equal to that of meat. The 
protein of the roasted peanut is 
96.17% digestible. 

There are many delicious ways in 


which one can enjoy peanuts and 
benefit from their nutritive value— 


peanut butter for sandwiches, pea- 
nut oil for cooking and salads, peanut 
flour for cooking, etc. But the best 
known and most popular form in 
which peanuts are eaten is the 
roasted, salted peanuts which are 
relished by so many. 


Peanuts at Their Best 


In the modern sanitary plant of 
the Planters Nut & Chocolate Com- 
pany, at Suffolk, Virginia, choice 
Virginia peanuts—selected for their 
size and quality—are shelled, roast- 
ed, salted and packaged. They are 
kept sanitary and fresh in a sealed 
bag. And on every bag the famous 
figure of “Mr. Peanut” seems to 
stand guard over their freshness, 
wholesomeness and purity, and to 
say, “Here is a bag of Planter’s Pea- 
nuts—more delicious than any con- 
fection—and better for you than 
nearly all the food in your pantry. 
They will help you grow strong 
bodies, increase your strength and 
stamina, and do better work both in 
the classroom and on the athletic 
field. Help yourself.” 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 
Suffolk, Virginia 





The illustration above shows a power peanut picking or thrashing machine, operat- 
ing on the field in Virginia. When dry the vines are thrashed, or picked, by these 
machines, the peanuts being cut at the roots. The thrash, or vine, is blown away. 
The picked peanuts flow from the machine into baskets. The bags of peanuts are 
then taken to the factory where they are cleaned, shelled and prepared for market. 


(Advertisement) 
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ranean, II (Behind the Headlines), 
Ma 13-17S; Ma 20-7; The Baltic 
Pigs and the German Wolf, Ma 
20-12S; Ma 27-7. 


Fairs: See World’s Fairs Number. 
Flaccus, Kimball: Letter to Thomas 


Wolfe (poem), Ma 13-26E. 

Films: Huckleberry 
Finn, Wings of the Navy, Stand Up 
and Fight, the Great Man Votes, 
F 4-30; Lincoln in the White House, 
Gunga Din, Boy Slaves, F 11-33; 
Stagecoach, Honolulu, F 25-34; 
Prison Without Bars, One Third 
of a Nation, Mr 4-30; Academy 
Awards, You Can’t Cheat an Hon- 
est Man, The Oklahoma Kid, Spirit 
of Culver, Let Freedom Ring, Mr 
18-30; The Mikado, The Ugly Duck- 
ling, I’m From Missouri, The Little 
Princess, Mr 25-30; Three Smart 
Girls Grow Up, Crisis, A 15-34; The 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell, 
The Story of Vernon and Irene 
Castle, A 22-30; Man of Conquest, 
Wuthering Heights, Streets of New 
York, The Flying Irishman, A 29- 
33; Juarez, Ma 13-33; Good-bye, 
Mr Chips, Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy, Ma 27-31. 

F 11-10; A 
New Foreign Policy? (Behind the 
Headlines), F 11-15S; F 18-7, 9; 
F 25-10; Mr 4-9; What “Methods 
Short of War’? Mr 11-178; Mr 
18-9; A 1-10; Three Americas — 
Friends or Enemies? (Behind the 
Headlines), A 1-19S; A 22-9; A 
29-9; Ma 13-8, 10; Ma 20-8, 10; Ma 


27-6. 
France: F 18-9; F 25-7; Mr 4-7; Mr 


11-7; A 1-9: A 15-7, 8; Mussolini 
Bids for } editerranean Power, A 
15-138; A 22-8; A 29-7; The Medi- 
terranean, I (Behind the Headlines), 
A 29-138. 


Germany: F 4-7, 8; F 11-8; Hitler 


Rattles Sword Over Europe, F 11- 
13S; F 25-8; Mr 4-7; The Mystery 
of the Swastika (Schlichter), Mr 
4-18S; Mr 11-8; Mr 25-10; A 1-8, 
9, 10; Hitler Swallows Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, A 1-178; A 15-7. 8; A 22-8; 
A 29-7; Ma 6-17S; Ma 13-7; Ma 
20-7; Will “Lost”? Colonies Satisfy 
—?Ma 20-11S; The Baltic Pigs and 
py) German Wolf, Ma 20-12S; Ma 

Gold: America’s — “Refugee’’ Prob- 
lem, A 22-11S 

Great Britain: F 4-7; Mr 11-8; Mr 
25-9, 10; A 1-9; A 15-7, 8; A 29-7; 
The Mediterranean, I (Behind the 
Headlines), A 29-138; Ma 13-8; — 
Adopts Conscription, Ma _ 13-22S; 
Royal Visit, Ma 27-6. 

Hertzler, Arthur E.: The Horse and 
Buggy Doctor, F 18-19E. 

High School Parade: F 11-34; A 29- 
30; Ma 20-4. 

Italy: F 4-7; Mr 4-7, 8; Mr 11-7; 
Mussolini Bids for Mediterranean 
Power, A 15-138; A 22-7; Ma 6-17S; 
The Mediterranean, II (Behind the 
Headlines), Ma 13-17S; Ma 20-7. 

Japan: F 11-10; F 25-7; The Russo- 
Japanese Duel for Empire. Mr 4- 
11S; A 15-8; Ma 6-188. 

Kaltenborn, H. V.: He Broadcast the 
Crisis (Coyne), F 4-23E. 

Labor: F 11-9; Supreme Court Rules 
Out “Sit-Down” Strikes as Presi- 
dent Calls on — to Heal Split, Mr 
18-118; Mr 25-8; A 1-11; A 22-10; 
A 29-10; Ma 6-20S; Ma 20-9. 

Latin America: Three Americas — 
Friends or Enemies? (Behind the 
Headlines), A 1-19S; Ma 20-7. 

Lawton, Dr. George: Answers in Read- 
er’s Forum, Mr 18-3; Mr 25-3; A 
15-3; A 22-3; A 29-3; Ma 13-3: Ma 
20-3; Ma 27-3 

Lincoln, Abraham: —, the Speech: 
maker, F 11-20S. 


Marionettes: “Jerry Pulls the 
Strings,” F 25-30; Making —, F 
25-32. 


Medicine and Public Health: F 11-9; 
The Health of a Nation (Behind 
the Headlines), F 18-15S; Mr 18-9. 
Mexico: F 11-8; Ma 27-101. 

Monopoly: Mr 4-10; Mr 11-9; — and 
Purchasing Power (Behind the 
Headlines), Mr 18-138; Mr 25-8. 

Motion Pictures: “Jerry Pulls the 
Strings,” (puppet play in films), 
F 25-30; Filming Railroad History, 


NOTE: Letters and first figure indicate date ( F-Feb., Mr-Mar,, 
A-April, Ma-May). Figure after dash indicates page number. S after 
page number indicates material not in English Edition; E after page 
number indicates material not in Social Studies Edition. 


A 1-42; Exploring with a Movie 
Camera (Bryan), Ma 13-23E. See 
also Following the Films. 


Neutrality: See Foreign Affairs, U. S. 
New York City: Mr 11-10; Beyond the 


Fair Grounds Lie the Cities, Mr 
11-40; Pictorial Map, Mr 11-24S. 


New York World’s Fair: What the 


World’s Fair Celebrates (Williams), 
A 29-185; Ma 13-10. See also 
World’s Fairs Number. 


News Quiz Results: Ma 13-34. 
Picture Page: Cartoons of the Week, 


F 4-6; Photography Is 100 Years 
Old, F 11-6; Cartoons of the Week, 
F 18-6; Washington in Films, F 
25-6; Cartoons of the Week, Mr 4-6; 
When Grandpa Went to the Fair, 
Mr 11-2; 100 Years of Baseball, 
Mr 18-6; Cartoons of the Week, Mr 
25-6; See America First, But — 
Don’t Forget Europe, A 1-6, 7; Car- 
toons of the Week, A 15-6; Wings 
Over Europe, A 22-6; Cartoons of 
the Week, A 29-6; Europe Looks at 
America (cartoons), Ma _ 13-6; 
British Royalty Pays a Call (car- 
toons), Ma 27-6. 


Poetry: — Is Made to Be Spoken 


(Searchinger), Mr 11-29F; Strong 
Hands of Prayer (Foley), Mr 18- 
23E; The Meaning of Poetry (Em- 
erson), A 22-25E; Letter to Thomas 
Wolfe (Flaccus), Ma 13-26E. 


Poetry Corner (Emerson): Lanier, F 


4-27E; Lowell, F 11-27E; How to 
Read a Poem, F 18-25E; Gilbert, 
F 25-25E; Yeats, Mr 4-25E; Belitt, 
Mr 11-31E; Keats, Mr 25-22E; 
Rukeyser, A 1-29E; Davies, A 15- 
24E; Merrill Moore, A 29-23E; 
Dickinson, Ma 20-25E; Three Young 
Poets, Ma 27-27E. 


Poland: Mr 25-10; A 15-7; Ma 13-7; 


The “Keystone” Nation, Ma 13-15S; 
Ma 20-7; Ma 27-7. 


Problems of Democracy: States’ 


Rights, F 4-18S; Centralized Gov- 
ernment, F 11-18S; Our Cities, F 
18-12S; The Investigating Power 
of Congress, F 25-18S; Lobbying, 
Mr 4-16S; What Kind of Taxation 
—Income or Sales? Mr 18-16S; Tax- 
Exempt Government Salaries and 
Bonds, Mr 25-16S; The Future of 
the WPA, A 15-18S; Trade Barri- 
ers Among the 48 States, A 22-16S; 
The Expansion of Federal Grants- 
in-Aid, A 29-16S; Proposed Changes 
in Social Security Act, Ma 13-20S; 
Migratory Labor in Western Har- 
vest Fields. Ma 20-16S; Refugee 
Problem, Ma 27-18S. 

Pulitzer Prize Winners, Ma 20-26E. 

Radio: —, Weapon for Democrat or 
Dictator? (Carlton), A 15-20S. You 
Can Get Into (Parish), Ma 27- 
23E. See also Kaltenborn, Take It 





Away. 

Radio Plays: The Taming of the 
Shrew (adapted by Barnouw), A 
22-19E; Haym Salomon (Janusch), 
Ma 6-33 

Reorganization of U. S. Government: 
A 15-9; Ma 13-9; Ma 20-10; Ma 
27-16S 

Roman Catholic Church: F 25-7; Mr 
4-8; Mr 18-7 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano: F 4-10; 
F 18-8; F 25-9; Mr 4-9; Mr 11-10; 
Mr 18-10, 11S; A 1-10; A 15-9; A 
29-7; Ma 6-20S: Ma 13-7, 9; Ma 
27-9. 16S. 

Ross, Leonard, Q.: Mr. Hyman Kap- 
lan and Shakespeare, F 4-21E. 

Rugg, Harold: Surveying the Farm 
Problem, II, F 4-15S; Four Walls 
and a Roof, Mr 4-138; T. V. A. — 
a Social Laboratory for the Na- 
tion, A 22-13S; Creative America 
Today, Ma 20-13S. 

Rumania: Mr 25-10; Sparks Fly Near 
Balkan “Powder Keg.” A 29-11S. 

Russia: F 18-9; The Russo-Japanese 
Duel for Empire, Mr 4-118; Explor- 
ing with a Movie Camera (Bryan), 
Ma 13-23E; Ma 20-7 

Social Security: F 11-9; A 15-9. 

Spain: F 4-8; F 11-7; F 18-9; F 25-8; 
Last Act in Spanish Tragedy Raises 
Many Fateful Questions, F 25-13S; 
Mr 18-7; Mr 25-9; A 15-7; The 
Mediterranean, II (Behind the 
Headlines), Ma 13-17S. 

Sports: Figure Skating (Vinson), F 
4-33; Starlets of the Deep, F 11-32; 
A Million Witnesses (basketball), 
F 18-33; Indoor Track, Mr 4-31; It 
Sounds Like the Olympics (sports 
at the Fairs), Mr 11-42; 100 Years 
of Baseball (Picture Page), Mr 18- 
6; Mr. Budge, Mr. Perry, Mr. Vines, 


Mr 25-32; Elements of First Prac. 
tice (Budge), A 15-32; Fastballs 
and Screwballs, A 22-31; Baseballj 
Quiz (Coombs), Ma 6-44; Making 
the Ground-Strokes (Budge), Ma 
13-40; Broomsticks and _ Boxing 
Gloves (softball), Ma 20-33; Mak- 
ing of a Champion (Marble), Ma 
27-36 


Stamp Page (Wilson): Winter Sports, 


F 11-38; World’s Fairs, Mr 18-32; 
In the Wake of Hitler, A 15-36; 
U. S. Constitution, Ma 20-34. 


Stories: The Good River (Buck), F 


4-11; Free Land (Lane), F 11-11; 
Prelude (Halper), F 18-27; That's 
What Happened to Me (Fessier), F 
25-11; Madame Ysabeau (Goudge), 
Mr 4-27; Fortitude (Case), Mr 11- 
33; Split Cherry Tree (Stuart), Mr 
18-27; To Those Who Wait (Moll), 
Mr 25-27; Amazing Mystery at 
Storick, Dorschi, Pflaumer, Inc 
(Fuchs), A 1-33; Call Me Stanley 
(Ficke), A 15-11; Traumerei 
(Cooke), A 22-27; Maybe the Sun 
Will Shine (March), A 29-21E; The 
Return (Gjelhaug), Ma 6-5; Sea- 
soned Timber (Fisher), I, Ma 13-11, 
II, Ma 20-27; The Garden Party 
(Mansfield), Ma 27-11. 


Student Opinion Polls: Dating (re- 


sults), F 11-30; Leisure Time (ques- 
tions), F 11-31, (results), A 15-30; 
Vocations (results), Ma 27-30. 


Supreme Court: Gives ‘‘Go Ahead” 


Signal to TVA Power Program, F 
18-11S; Rules Out “Sit-Down” 
Strikes, Mr 18-11S; A 1-11; A 
15-10; A 29-10; Ma 6-19S. 


“Take It Away!” (radio page): F 


18-30. 


Taxation: F 4-10; F 25-10; How Can 


the Government Aid Recovery? Mr 
25-11S; A 1-10; A 15-9, 10; A 29- 
10; Ma 20-9. See also Problems of 
Democracy. 

Tennessee Valley Authority: Supreme 
Court Gives ‘Go Ahead”’ Signal to 
—, F 18-118; A 22-9; T. V. A— 
a Social Laboratory for the Nation 
(Rugg), A 22-13S. 

Trade, U. S.: F 11-8; Mr 25-7; How 
Good Are the Trade Pacts? (de- 
bate) Mr 25-138; A 22-9. 

Travel Number: A 1. 

Turkey: The Mediterranean, II (Be- 
hind the Headlines), Ma 13-17S. 
U. S. Government: F 11-10; Mr 11-9; 
Mr 18-10; Mr 25-8; How Can the 
Government Aid Recovery? Mr 25- 
11-S; A 15-9; Ma 13-9; Ma 20-10. 
See also Agriculture, Armaments, 
Civil Service, Congress, Courts, 
Foreign Affairs, NLRB, Problems 
of Democracy, Reorganization, 


Roosevelt, Supreme Court, Taxa- 
tion, Trade, WPA. 
Vocabularly: What’s Your — Score? 


(Baker), F 4-25E; F 11-26E; F 
18-24E; F 25-28E; Mr 4-22E; Mr 
11-30E; Mr 18-22E; Mr 25-26E; A 
15-28E; A 22-26E; A 29-26E; Ma 
13-30E; Ma 20-21E; Ma 27-28E 

Vocational Guidance: You and Your 
Job (Mathewson), F 4-34, A 29-4; 
Let’s Be Journalists! (Campbell), 
F 18-21E; You Can Get into Radio 
(Parish), Ma 27-23E. See also Ca- 
reers in Brief. 

Who’s Who: Stassen, Reynaud, 
Catt, Prince Paul, F 4-208; Amlie, 
Castro, F 18-10; Franco, May. Sa- 
bath, Grand Mufti, F 25-208; Bran- 
deis, Mr 4-10; Cutler, Mr 11-21S; 
Whalen, Mr 11-238; Suner, Mr 18-8; 
Arnold, Mr 18-10; King Zog, | 
H. Brown, A 22-18S; Witos A 29-8; 
Colijn, L. Henderson, Gamelin, Ma 
6-24S; Molotoff, Moscicki, Slattery, 
Marshall, Ma 20-18S. 

Wolfe, Thomas: Letter to — (poem by 
Flaccus), Ma 13-26E. 

Works Progress Aministration: F 4-9; 
F 11-10; F 18-8; F 25-9; A 1-10; 
A 15-10; A 22-9; Ma 6-19S; Ma 
13-9. 

World’s Fairs Number: Mr 11. 

Write We Must (Boutwell): Observa- 
tion and Organization, Mr 4-23E; 
“Tricks of the Trade” and “Style,” 
Mr 18-25E; The Spots on the Spot- 
ted Boy, A 22-23E; Hemingway An- 
swers a Question, Ma 13-29E. 

Writing: The Paragraph (Bass), F 
18-23E; The Stop-and-Go Signals of 
— (Bass), Mr 25-23E; The Cliche 
(Bass), A 15-25E; Keep a Diary 
(Bass), Ma 20-22E. See also News- 
papers, Write We Must. 

Yugoslavia: F 25-8; Sparks Fly Near 
Balkan “Powder Keg,” A 29-11S. 
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The Garden-Party 
(Continued from page 12) 


it “Jose!” she said, horrified, “however 
_are we going to stop everything?” 

“Stop everything, Laura!” cried Jose 
in astonishment. “What do you mean?” 

“Stop the garden-party, of course.” 
Why did Jose pretend? 

But Jose was still more amazed. 
“Stop the garden-party? My dear 
Laura, don’t be absurd. Of course we 
can’t do anything of the kind. Nobody 
expects us to. Don’t be so extravagant.” 

“But we can’t possibly have a gar- 
den-party with a man dead just outside 
the front gate.” 

That really was extravagant, for the 
little cottages were in a lane to them- 
selves at the very bottom of a steep 
rise that led up to the house. A broad 
road ran between. True, they were far 
too near. They were the greatest pos- 
sible eyesore, and they had no right to 
be in that neighborhood at all. They 
were little mean dwellings painted a 
chocolate brown. In the garden patches 
there was nothing but cabbage stalks, 
sick hens and tomato cans. The very 
smoke coming out of their chimneys 
was poverty-stricken. Little rags and 
shreds of smoke, so unlike the great 
silvery plumes that uncurled from the 
Sheridans’ chimneys. Washerwomen 
lived in the lane and sweeps and a cob- 
bler, and a man whose house-front was 
studded all over with minute bird- 
cages. Children swarmed. When the 
Sheridans were little they were for- 
bidden to set foot there because of the 
revolting language and of what they 
might catch. But since they were 
grown up, Laura and Laurie on their 
prowls sometimes walked through. It 
was disgusting and sordid. They came 
out with a shudder. But still one must 
go everywhere; one must see every- 
thing. So through they went. 

“And just think of what the band 
would sound like to that poor woman,” 
said Laura. 

“Oh, Laura!” Jose began to be seri- 
ously annoyed. “If you’re going to stop 
a band playing every time some one 
has an accident, you'll lead a very 
strenuous life. I’m every bit as sorry 
about it as you. I feel just as sympa- 
thetic.” Her eyes hardened. She looked 
at her sister just as she used to when 
they were little and fighting together. 
“You won’t bring a drunken workman 
back to life by being sentimental,” she 
said softly. 

“Drunk! Who said he was drunk?” 
Laura turned furiously on Jose. She 
said, just as they had used to say on 
those occasions, “I’m going straight up 
to tell mother.” 

“Do, dear,” cooed Jose. 

“Mother, can I come into your 
room?” Laura turned the big glass 
door-knob. 

“Of course, child. Why, what’s the 
matter? What’s given you such a color? 
And Mrs. Sheridan turned round from 
her dressing-table. She was trying on a 
new hat. 

“Mother, a man’s been killed,” began 
Laura. 
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“Not in the garden?” interrupted her 
mother. 

“No, no!” 

“Oh, what a fright you gave me!” 
Mrs, Sheridan sighed with relief, and 
took off the big hat and held it on her 
knees. 

“But listen, mother,” said Laura. 
Breathless, half-choking, she told the 
dreadful story. “Of course, we can’t 
have our party, can we?” she pleaded. 
“The band and everybody arriving. 
They’d hear us, mother; they’re nearly 
neighbors!” 

To Laura’s astonishment her mother 





behaved just like Jose, it was harder 
to bear because she seemed amused. 
She refused to take Laura seriously. 

“But, my dear child, use your com- 
mon sense. It’s only by accident we’ve 
heard of it. If some one had died there 
normally—and I can’t understand how 
they keep alive in those poky little 
holes—we should still be having our 
party, shouldn’t we?” 

Laura had to say “yes” to that, but 
she felt it was all wrong. She sat down 
on her mother’s sofa and pinched the 
cushion frill. 

“Mother, isn’t it really terribly heart- 
less of us?” she asked. 

“Darling!” Mrs. Sheridan got up and 
came over to her, carrying the hat. Be- 
fore Laura could stop her she had 
popped it on. “My child!” said her 
mother, “the hat is yours. It’s made for 
you. It’s much too young for me. I have 
never seen you look such a picture. 
Look at yourself!” And she held up her 
hand-mirror. — 

“But, mother,” Laura began again. 
She couldn’t look at herself; she turned 
aside. 

This time Mrs. Sheridan lost pa- 
tience just as Jose had done. 

“You are being very absurd, Laura,” 
she said coldly. “People like that don’t 
expect sacrifices from us. And it’s not 
very sympathetic to spoil everybody’s 
enjoyment as you’re doing now.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Laura, and 
she walked quickly out of the room 
into her own bedroom, There, quite by 
chance, the first thing she saw was this 
charming girl in the mirror, in her 





black hat trimmed with gold daisies, 
and a long black velvet ribbon. Never 
had she imagined she could look like 
that. Is mother right? she thought. And 
now she hoped her mother was right. 
Am I being extravagant? Perhaps it 


-was extravagant. Just for a moment 


she had another glimpse of that poor 
woman and those little children, and 
the body being carried into the house. 
But it all seemed blurred, unreal, like 
a picture in the newspaper. I’ll remem- 
ber it again after the party’s over, she 
decided. And somehow that seemed 
quite the best plan... . 

Lunch was over by half-past one. By 
half-past two they were all ready for 
the fray. The green-coated band had 
arrived and was established in a cor- 
ner of the tennis-court. 

Soon after that people began coming 
in streams. The band struck up; the 
hired waiters ran from the house to the 
marquee. Wherever you looked there 
were couples strolling, bending to the 
flowers, greeting, moving on over the 
lawn. They were like bright birds that 
had alighted in the Sheridans’ garden 
for this one afternoon, on their way 
to—where? Ah, what happiness it is to 
be with people who all are happy, to 
press hands, press cheeks, smile into 
eyes. 

“Darling Laura, how well you look!” 

“What a becoming hat, child!’ 

“Laura, you look quite Spanish. I’ve 
never seen you look so striking.” 

And Laura, glowing, answered soft- 
ly, “Have you had tea? Won’t you have 
an ice? The passion-fruit ices really 
are rather special.” She ran to her fa- 
ther and begged him, “Daddy, darling, 
can’t the band have something to 
drink?” 

And the perfect afternoon slowly 
ripened, slowly faded, slowly its petals 
closed. 

“Never a more delightful garden- 
party ...” “The greatest success...” 
“Quite the most.. .” 

Laura helped her mother with the . 
good-byes. They stood side by side in 
the porch till it was all over. 

“All over, all over, thank heaven,” 
said Mrs. Sheridan. “Round up the 
others, Laura. Let’s go and have some 
fresh coffee. I’m exhausted. Yes, it’s 
been very successful. But oh, these 
parties. And they all of them sat down 
in the deserted marquee. 

“Have a sandwich, daddy dear.” 

“Thanks.” Mr. Sheridan took a bite 
and the sandwich was gone. He tock 
another. “I suppose you didn’t hear of 
a beastly accident that happened to- 
day?” he said. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Sheridan, hold- 
ing up her hand, “we did. It nearly 
ruined the party. Laura insisted we 
should put it off.” 

“Oh, mother!” Laura didn’t want to 
be teased about it. 

“It was a horrible affair all the 
same,” said Mr. Sheridan. “The chap 
was married too. Lived just below in 
the lane, and leaves a wife and half a 
dozen kiddies, so they say.” 


An awkward silence fell. Mrs. Sher- 
(Concluded on page 38) 








UR women champions from 
() the time of Mary K. Browne, 
Molla Mallory, Suzanne 
Lenglen and Helen Wills, have been 
absolutely sound from a stroking 


standpoint. 


My first lesson on the importance 
of sound stroke production was given 
me by Mary K. Browne. I had played 
in my first National Singles Cham- 
pionships in 1931 and had been beat- 
en decisively by Mary Greef Harris 
of Kansas City. Evidently my dis- 
appointment was apparent, for Mary 
K. Browne, a total stranger, ap- 
proached me and said “Is there any- 


GREGORY S. MANGIN, four times Na- 
tional Indoor Champion, illustrates the 


thing I can do to help you?” I was 
pleased as Punch that such a great 
champion would take the trouble to 
try and solve a big problem for me; 
I was all ears to hear what she had 
to say. It was this: 

“Alice, you are a natural athlete 
and I think you have good judgment. 
I want you to watch the finals to- 
morrow between Helen Wills and 
Eileen Bennet Whittingstall (the 
English player) and report to me 
just how many chops, dropshots and 
trick spins they use in the entire 
match.” I counted but one in the two 
sets which Helen won. 

Mary said: “You understand now 
that you are attempting to play the 
type of game that is even too difficult 
for champions. Go home this winter 
and learn a forehand and backhand 





IN THIS set of pictures Fred Perry is 
making a tricky shot and a difficult one 





MAKING A 
CHAMPION 


By Alice Marble 


drive and improve your service; you 
will then be a tennis player.” 

I did, through the help of Eleanor 
Tennant, and saw a tremendous re- 
sult the next summer. 

Sound stroking is the result of 
endless hours of work, patience and 
practice; sacrificing winning for the 


Volley for Scholastic readers. Notice how 
his body faces the net, allowing him to 


perfection of stroking. But even in 
the midst of defeat one must not de- 
viate from the path of continuing to 
develop the new strokes and not re- 
vert to the old. It is the experience 
of using new strokes in competition 
that counts until perfection is 
reached. 

We realize that there is no “cor- 
rect’? method of playing tennis nor 
is there any set standard for grips, 
but I believe I have found an easy 
method; one that my teacher has used 
to boost Bobby Riggs and me to ten- 
nis stardom. 

For the forehand we advocate the 
Eastern grip because we are able to 
obtain the speed of the Western grip 
with the steadiness and accuracy of 
the Continental. I find that the lifted 
back-swing of the slight semi-circle 


to return. It is a volley, but Perry has 
drawn the racket across the ball, putting bounce off to the left when it lands. 


make both the forehand and backhand 






sr: 


(employed by Vines, Budge, Perry, 
Jedrzejowska, Dorothy Round) gives 
more rhythm, combined with a rea. 
sonable amount of top-spin which 
tends to give control and hold the 
ball in the court. 


The finest forehand drive I have 
ever seen belongs to Ellsworth Vines 
—maximum speed with minimum ef- 
fort. His feet and shoulders are at a 
forty-five degree angle to the net 
when hitting the ball, not absolutely 
sideways to the net as is advocated 
by most professionals. The ball is hit 
just in front of the left foot; his fol- 
low-through first points to the net 





shots without changing position of feet. 


and then finishes slightly to the left. 
He does not hit across:his body. His 
body rotates as he hits the ball, his 
right hip, shoulder and arm going 
forward towards the net on the fin- 
ish. He has the look of throwing his 
racket at the ball, and his grip is only 
tight as he hits the ball; not before. 

For the backhand I find that the 
Continental grip has greater advan- 
tages than the “thumb up the back of 
the racket grip’; with the latter grip 
the ball must always be hit far in 
front of the right foot whereas with 
the Continental grip the ball can be 
hit as far back as the left foot when 
the feet are sideways to the net. Also 
the reach is much greater with the 
Continental grip due to the position 
of the wrist and to the fact that the 
fingers are spread wider apart. The 





spin on the ball which will cause it to 
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WON'T LET YOU DOWN 





To make a perfect tennis ball, Spald- 
ing’s Research Division has developed 
new machines. Clean air under auto- 
matic, machine-controlled pressure 
insures uniform compression. Two- 
piece construction gives perfect bal- 
ance. 


Unvarying machines do the delicate 
work of vulcanizing. Cover material 
with a specially rough nap extends 
the ball’s life span. You can’t see 
these features with your eyes. But as 
you play with the 1939 Spalding Ten- 
nis Ball, you'll get the feel of its ac- 
curate flight and bounces. You'll see 
that modern science has brought ten- 
nis the best ball it has ever had. 


AY Goaleng lie 


Tennis Equipment 


Dayton 
‘TENNIS * BADMINTON: SQUASH 


Use Dayton STEEL Racquets for faster play and longer 
life. Not affected by weather. Write for FREE folder. 
Dayton Racquet Co., 10 Albright St.. Arcanum, Ohio. 

















LAWN TENNIS MANUAL 
These great champions teach you how 
to play tennis in the most complete 
volume of instruction for Beginner and 
Average Player ever published. 

e Don Budge e Ellie Vines 

e Bill Tilden e Fred Perry 

e Alice Marble « I! others 

IMustrated with moving picture 

“flicks” and single action shots 

75,000 words 150 pictures 
All for only 50 cents 

SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St. New York City 























NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, PRESIDENT 
Play now for a career. Fall session begins in September. 
Training in Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 
Design and Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher Train- 
ing. Ateliers maintained in Paris for advanced study, in- 
eluding research in Italy. General Catalogue upon request. 


ADDRESS BOX T, 2239 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 













ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 
Artic pins tings sad emblems fer classes {4 
and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 

Write Dept. METAL ARTS CO. Rochester, N.Y. 
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Continental grip also is more decep- 
tive for passing shots because the 
feet are always in the same position: 
decidedly sideways to the net and 
with no change in body rotation to 
hit the ball down the line or cross- 
court; the racket, arm and wrist do 
the work, and the finish for the flat 
backhand is as high as the shoulder 
to give the necessary net clearance 
to the ball. After the ball is hit, 
slightly in front of the right foot, the 
racket points to the net and then for 
a little added spin finishes slightly to 
the right. 


The Service Grip 


For the service I also advocate 
the Continental grip: for speed, ac- 
curacy and spin. Women should pos- 
sess two types of services, the flat 
and the slice; never the American 
twist, as women’s bodies are so con- 
structed that it is too great a strain 
on the back muscles and vertebrae. 


One never hits down on a serve. 
If the ball is tossed three feet above 
the head and the racket on the back- 
swing is dropped behind the neck, 
in order to reach the ball the racket 
must travel skyward and out. The 
reason the racket finishes to the left 
of the body and down by the left leg 
is because, in order to get speed, the 
racket carries momentum and it must 
drop when it reaches the end of the 
arm’s reach. 

The service, in my opinion, is the 
most interesting of all the strokes in 
tennis because it is an expression of 
a personality. We start the action 
ourselves, as is true of baseball pitch- 
ing or driving in golf. 

There is a simple way to get the 
proper stance for the service. Go 
back ten feet from the base-line and 
walk directly toward the court to 
which you are serving. The stance 
for the right court will have the left 
foot pointing toward that court, and 
the right foot will be separated by a 
comfortable distance from the left 
and slightly more sideways. The hips 
and shoulders should be at a forty- 
five degree angle. For the left court, 
the left foot will again point to that 
court and the shoulders and hips will 
be at a ninety-degree angle. 

To correct the most common mis- 
takes in serving, first and foremost, 
toss the ball so that it gives sufficient 
time for a long back-swing and the 
necessary net clearance, which gives 
depth to the serve; secondly, be sure 
to toss the ball to the right and in 
front of you, never back of the head. 








This article is reprinted by special per- 
mission of American Lawn Tennis, Inc., 


500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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LISTEN 


to the Voice 
of yourRacket 


If it doesn’t sing out 
high-pitched and clear, 
you need a new string- 
ing to play hard-hitting 
championship tennis. 


Ask your stringer! He'll 
recommend the brand 
of VICTOR Strings that 
Win best suited to your 
game... the string that 
will give you the most 
longest 


fun and the 
wear. a 















FREE 
Helpjul hints on tennis 
written by “Bill” Cro- 
ker, famous pro. Ask 
your. coach or your 
stringer, or write us. 


ICTOR 


SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 


4501 Packers Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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from 
ICL a 
VINNIE RICHARDS 


eo a 
Tue strategy of cham- 
ionship tennis—revealed 
os famous Vinnie Rich- | — 
ards. Planning your | 
strokes, changing your [ 
pace, surprising your 
opponent, and other 
fine Pointe to help you 
win ! Chapters on ten- 
nis fundamentals, too NEW 
—service, overhead |Meat ae 
smash, backhand EDITION 
volley and forehand 

strokes— all illus- , 
trated with “slow-motion” photos. Also 
includes official rules. Mail coupon now for 
this valuable book. It’s absolutely free! 


ACT FAST- MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Oo, Dept. 53 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me free copy of “*Stroking with Vincent Richerée"’. 
Name 
Street Address 
City and State 




































































The Garden-Party 


(Concluded from page 35) 


idan fidgeted with her cup. Really, it 
was very tactless of father... . 

Suddenly she looked up. There on 
the table were all those sandwiches, 
cakes, puffs, all uneaten, all going to be 
wasted. She had one of her brilliant 
ideas. 

“I know,” she said, “let’s make up a 
basket. Let’s send that poor creature 
some of this perfectly good food. At 
any rate, it will be the greatest treat 
for the children. Don’t you agree? And 
she’s sure to have neighbors calling ‘in 
and so on. What a point to have it all 
ready prepared. Laura!” She jumped 
up. “Get me the big basket out of the 
stairs cupboard.” 

“But, mother, do you really think it’s 
a good idea?” said Laura. 

Again, how curious, she seemed to 
be different from them all. To take 
scraps from their party. Would the 
poor woman really like that? 

“Of course! What’s the matter with 
you today? An hour or two ago you 
were insisting on us being sympathetic, 
and now—” 

Oh, well! Laura ran for the basket. 
It was filled, it was heaped by her 
mother. 

“Take it yourself, darling,” said she. 
“Run down just as you are. No, wait, 
take the arum lilies too. People of that 
class are so impressed by arum lilies.” 

“The stems will ruin her lace frock,” 
said practical Jose. 

So they would. Just in time. “Only 
the basket, then. And, Laura!”—her 
mother followed her out of the mar- 
quee—“don’t on any account—” 

“What, mother?” 

No, better not put such ideas into the 
child’s head! “Nothing! Run along.” 

It was just growing dusky as Laura 
shut their garden gates. A big dog ran 
by like a shadow. The road gleamed 
white, and down below in the hollow 
the little cottages were in deep shade. 
How quiet it seemed after the after- 
noon. Here she was going down the hill 
to somewhere where a man lay dead, 
and she couldn’t realize it. Why 
couldn’t she? She stopped a minute. 
And it seemed to her that kisses, voices, 
tinkling spoons, laughter, the smell of 
crushed grass were somehow inside 
her. How strange! She looked up at 
the pale sky, and all she thought was, 
“Yes, it was the most successful party.” 

Now the broad road was crossed. The 
lane began, smoky and dark. Women 
in shawls and mén’s tweed caps hur- 
ried by. Men hung over the palings; 
the children played in the doorways. A 
low hum came from the mean little 
cottages. In some of them there was a 
flicker of light, and a shadow, crab- 
like, moved across the window. Laura 
bent her head and hurried on. She 
wished now she had put on a coat. How 
her frock shone! And the big hat with 
the velvet streamer—if only it was 
another hat! Were the people looking 
at her? They must be. It was a mistake 
to have come. Should she go back even 
now? 


No, too late. This was the house. It 
must be. A dark knot of people stood 
outside. Beside the gate an old, old 
woman with a crutch sat in a chair, 
watching. She had her feet on a news- 
paper. The voices stopped as Laura 
drew near. The group parted. It was 
as though she was expected, as though 
they had known she was coming here. 

Laura was terribly nervous. Tossing 
the velvet ribbon over her shoulder, 
she said to a woman standing by, “Is 
this Mrs. Scott’s house?” and the wo- 
_ smiling queerly, said, “It is, my 
ass.” 

Oh, to be away from this! She actu- 
ally said, “Help me, God,” as she 
walked up the tiny path and knocked. 
To be away from those staring eyes, 
or to be covered up in anything, one 
of those women’s shawls even. I'll just 
leave the basket and go, she decided. I 
shan’t even wait for it to be emptied. 

Then the door opened. A little wo- 
man in black showed in the gloom. 

Laura said, “Are you Mrs. Scott?” 
But to her horror the woman an- 
swered, “Walk in, please, miss.” 

“No,” said Laura, “I don’t want to 
come in. I only want to leave this bas- 
ket. Mother sent—” 

The little woman in the gloomy pas- 
sage seemed not to have heard her. 
“Step this way, please, miss,” she said 
in an oily voice, and Laura followed 
her. 

She found herself in a wretched lit- 
tle, low kitchen, lighted by a smoky 
lamp. There was a woman sitting be- 
fore the fire. 

“Em,” said the little creature who 
had let her in. “Em! It’s a young lady.” 
She turned to Laura. She said mean- 
ingly. “I’m ’er sister, Miss. You’ll ex- 
cuse ’er, won’t you?” 

“Oh, but of course!” said Laura. 
“Please, please don’t disturb her. I— 
I only want to leave—” — 

But at that moment the woman at 
the fire turned round. Her face, puffed 
up, red, with swollen eyes and swollen 
lips, looked terrible. She seemed as 
though she couldn’t understand why 
Laura was there. What did it mean? 
Why was this stranger standing in the 
kitchen with a basket? What was it all 
about? And the poor face puckered up 
again. 

“All right, my dear,” said the other. 
“T’ll thenk the young lady.” 

And again she began, “You'll excuse 
her, miss, I’m sure,” and her face, 
swollen too, tried an oily smile. 

Laura only wanted to get out, to get 
away. She was back in the passage. 
The door opened. She walked straight 
through into the bedroom, where the 
dead man was lying. 

“You’d like a look at ’im, wouldn’t 
you?” said Em’s sister, and she brushed 
past Laura over to the bed. “Don’t be 
afraid, my lass,—” and now her voice 
sounded fond and sly, and fondly she 
drew down the sheet— ‘’e looks a pic- 


ture. There’s nothing to show. Come 
along, my dear.” 

Laura came. 

There lay a young man, fast asleep— 
sleeping so soundly, so deeply, that he 
was far, far away from them both, Oh, 





so remote, so peaceful. He was dreaip. 
ing. Never wake him up again. Hj 
head was sunk in the pillow, his eyes 
were closed; they were blind under the 
closed eyelids. He was given up to his 
dream. What did garden-parties ang 
baskets and lace frocks matter to him? 
He was far from all those things. He 
was wonderful, beautiful. While they 
were laughing and while the band was 
playing, this marvel had come to the 
lane. Happy .. . happy. .. . All is well, 
said that sleeping face. This is just as 
it should -be. I am content. 

But all the same you had to cry, and 
she couldn’t go out of the room without 
saying something to him. Laura gave a 
loud childish sob. 

“Forgive my hat,” she said. 

And this time she didn’t wait for 
Em’s sister. She found her way out of 
the door, down the path, past all those 
dark people. At the corner of the lane 
she met Laurie. 

He stepped out of the shadow. “Is 
that you, Laura?” 

“Ves,” 

“Mother was getting anxious. Was it 
all right?” 

“Yes, quite. Oh, Laurie!” She took 
his arm, she pressed up against him. 

“T say, you’re not crying, are you?” 
asked her brother. 

Laura shook her head. She was. 

Laurie put his arm round her shoul- 
der. “Don’t cry,” he said in his warm, 
loving voice. “Was it awful?” 

“No,” sobbed Laura. “It was simply 
marvelous. But, Laurie—” She stopped, 
she looked at her brother. “Isn’t life,” 
she stammered, “isn’t life—”’ But what 
life was she couldn’t explain. No mat- 
ter. He quite understood. 

“Isn't it, darling?” said Laurie. 





Reprinted from The Garden Party 
by Katherine Mansfield, by permission 
of and special arrangement with Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized pub- 
lishers. 


Answers to “What’s Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (Page 22-E) 


1. I never tasted anything better than 
this meat pie! 

3. cu-li-na-ry—“cu” as in “cute”; bou- 
quet—“bou”: as in “boost”; “quet” as in 
“Kay.” 

4. Well, nobody likes to praise her own 
cooking, but I think I manage pretty well. 

7. We men like variety in our meals, not 
the same old “left-overs” day after day! 

8. va-nil-la—“i” as in “it.” 

9. Sit still, Grace. 

12. Set it here, Fred. 

13. Say, honey, what became of the 
boiled potatoes and roast beef we had in 
the ice-box? 

16. Well, darling, don’t you know what 
I did with that cold meat and those pota- 
toes? 


CORRECTION 
We regret that the name of Ruth 
Irmen of Bisbee State High School, 
Agate, N. D., who collaborated with Grace 
Simonsen on the third prize radio play, 
Time Capsule, and who therefore shared 
the award, was inadvertently omitted 


from the list of radio play winners on 
page 46 of the May 6th issue. 
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Nothing But Holes! 


Women are seeking 

The great open spaces, 
Blouses with eyelets 

And sheerest of laces, 
Stockings of mesh, 

A sandal that shows 
Through punctured partitions 

Sections of toes. 
It goes very hard 

On sensitive souls » 
To step out attired 

In nothing but holes. 

Mad Hatter. 


a 
To Be Read Softly 

They apparently had not met for 
some time. They were sitting in the 
twilight together listening to the lan- 
guorous roll of the sea below. 

“And you say that last week you 
were in the town where I live?” she 
asked softly. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“And you thought of me, John?” 

“Yep,” replied John. “I said to my- 
self, ‘Why, I remember—this is where 
what’s-her-name lives!’” 

—Urchin. 
e 
Pro and Con 

The following Associated Press dis- 
patch appeared in newspapers re- 
cently— 

WINFIELD, Kan., Feb. 24 (AP) — 
Asked for three reasons for attend- 
ing Sunday school and three against, 
a Winfield schoolboy wrote: 

“Reasons for Going—It is the 
Christian thing to do. It will do me 
some good. It pleases grandfather. 

“Reasons for Not Going—lI like to 
sleep on Sunday morning. The 
preacher bores m#. My Sunday pants 
scratch.” 

e 
More to Follow 

Three explorers in the bush had no 
food and only one cartridge. They 
drew lots for the use of it. 

The winner set off, but had not gone 
far before he was faced by two lions. 
He immediately fled back to the tent, 
hotly pursued by the lions. 

Just as they made their final spring, 
he stepped smartly to one side, allow- 
ing the lions to burst through the tent 
opening. 

Quickly he closed the flaps and 
shouted to his companions: “Start 
skinning these two while I look around 
for a few more.” 

—Kablegram 


eo 
In the Still of the Morn 
A recent advertisement states “it 
took 12,000 workers to put that bottle 
of milk at your door.” 
Yes, it sounded as if it did. 
—Medley. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, 6rb, ddd; food, foot; 
cube, Grn, tp; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—F rench liquid 1; k—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 

— (as-pi-rant or ds-par-ant), p. 23- 

One who is ardently ambitious; a 
aaa hopeful.” 

marquee (mar-ké), p. 11. A large tent used 
at outdoor entertainments; also an awn- 
ing extending from the door of a build- 
ing to the street. 

redundant (ré-din-dant), p. 27-E. Using 
more words than are needed. 

rosette (r6-zét), p. 11. Here, a flower- bed 
with a rose-like outline. 

Scylla (sil-a) and Charybdis (ka-rib-dis), 
p. 15-S. Respectively, a rock and a whirl- 
pool in the channel between Italy and 
Sicily. The ancients personified both as 
female monsters (see Odyssey, Book 
12). To be “between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis” is to have to choose between equally 
dangerous alternatives. 


Answers to “Ask 
Yourself Another” (Page 2) 


(2) “Forgive my hat” 

(4) Joy Davidman 

(2) a “baby” station 

(3) France, England, and Canada 

(5) 629,296 

(2) Yellowstone Park 

(3) women’s bodies can’t stand the 
strain on back muscles and ver- 
tebrae 

(3) about 30,000 

(4) Methodist 

(1) increase farm appropriations by 
$300,000,000. 


22 9 0 


So 


A man and his wife were suffering 
from seasickness, while their young 
son became more rowdy by the min- 
ute. Finally the mother mustered cour- 
age and voice enough to say: 

“John, I wish you would speak to 
Willie.” 

The father said feebly: “Hello, Wil- 
lie.” 


Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 29) 


time. Everybody was so surprised 
to see him, no one could speak for 
a minute. Susie made a dive for the 
pocketbook and postcard but Tom was 
around the counter and there before 
her. “You should try hiding behind the 
counter, sometime, Sue,” he said, as he 
presented the postcard to her, “it’s a 
swell place for getting all the local 
‘dirt’!” 

“Well!” Susie was so flustered she 
didn’t know what to say. “Come on, 
gang, let’s get out of here!” She swished 
out the door, but only Molly went trail- 
ing after. 

“Boop, boop, dittum dattum wattum 
choo!” Pete sang out and Phil finished 
it off with, “And she swam and she 
swam right over the dam!” 

While Pop was supplying the crowd 
with sodas, Tom came over to Jerry. 

“Hi,” he said. 

“Hi, yourself,” she answered, just 
like they used to do. 

“You didn’t know I was back of the 
counter when you came in, did you, 
Jerry? I was going to pop up and sur- 
prise you, but the others barged in be- 


. fore I got the chance. I’m glad I heard 


everything, though. I’ve been a dope. 
But look, Jerry, could I come over to- 
night? Maybe we could sort of get 
things straightened out. Besides, I want 
to tell you about my trip.” 

“That would be swell,” said Jerry, 
all smiles. 

“Hey, you two, all aboard for Arbor 
Road! Want a ride? We’ve got two 
extra seats. Lost a coupla bum riders 
at this stop!” Pete called. 

“Sure thing. Come on, Jerry. Let’s 
ride,” suggested Tom. 

Jerry jumped to the floor. “Okay. 
*Bye, Pop, and thanks a lot.” 

“Yeah,” Tom added, “I don’t know 
what we’d do without you, Pop.” 

“I do,” Pop said with a chuckle. 

THE END 








neapolis, Minn. 


California. 











PLANTER’S PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS— 


Winners of the first, second and third prizes in the Planters 
Peanut Contest which closed April 22, 1939, are as follows: — 


FIRST PRIZE: ($25) Luverne Thompson, 2815—36th Ave., S., Min- 


SECOND PRIZE: ($15) Raymond W. Wozny, Fullerton, Nebraska. 
THIRD PRIZE: ($5) Ruth Weiler, 1452—6th Ave., San Francisco, 


FOURTH PRIZES (15): ($1 each) Mary Alice Groves, Senior C. E. Byrd 

High School, Shreveport, La.; Gerald Gould, 385 Keap Street, Brooklyn, 
New York; Walter LaSota, 1908 Welch Avenue, Ni. 
York; Janice M. King, 147 Vermont St., Rochester, New York; Remore 
Nielsen, 1623 Liberty Street, Racine, Wisconsin; Stanley Erickson, 518 
West Second Street, Reno, Nevada; Thelma Balz, R. R. 1, 
Evansville, Indiana; Mary Frances Hegeman, 404 West Worcester Street, 
Waukon, Iowa; Joseph Gregor, Jr., 3rd Avenue, Mahler Heights, Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois; Robert U. Patterson, Jr., St. ‘John’s Military Acad- 
emy, Delafield, Wisc.; Georgia Lee Miller, 4169 Flad Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Harold Ringler Jr., 2818 Norwood Street, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio; Mildred Irene Stokely, 3433 Edgemont Place, Wichita, Kansas; 
Fred Le Febre, R. R. 2, Byron Center, Michigan; Errett Sechler, 1411 
S. Campbell Avenue, Springfield, Missouri. 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


iagara Falls, New 


Box 344, 
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